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Social Security in Review 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 
EXTENDED 

PUBLIC LAW 87-6, the “Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Act of 1961,” was 
signed by President Kennedy on March 24. Un- 
employed workers who, after June 30, 1960, but 
before April 1, 1962, have exhausted their rights 
to benefits under the regular State programs or 
under the Federal programs for ex-servicemen 
and Federal employees may draw benefits for an 
additional period—up to 13 weeks. The extended 
benefits will be paid only in those States entering 
into agreement with the Federal Government for 
the purpose. The weekly benefit is to be the same 
as that drawn by the individual worker under 
State law. 

The new law adds to title 9 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act a new section setting up a separate 
account—the “Federal extended compensation ac- 
count”—in the unemployment trust fund. Ini- 
tially the cost of the benefits will be met by ad- 
vances from the general fund of the Treasury to 
the new account. These advances, excluding the 
cost of extended benefits for Federal employees 
and ex-servicemen, will be repaid out of the pro- 
ceeds from a temporary increase of 4/10 of 1 per- 
cent in the Federal unemployment tax, effective 
for 1962 and 1963. The account is to be termi- 
nated December 31, 1964. The States will be re- 
imbursed for extended benefits paid to Federal 
employees and ex-servicemen by the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of general revenues. 


PROGRAM OPERATIONS 

The total number of persons aided under the 
six public assistance programs in January was 
7.3 million 





about 225,000 or 3.1 percent more 


The rise was centered in aid 
to dependent children and general assistance and 
reflected largely the continuing impact of the re- 
cession on these programs. 


than in December. 


In general assistance 
the increase of 192,000 (15.4 percent) was roughly 
4,000 greater than the January rise during the 
1957-58 recession. In aid to dependent children, 
however, the increase of 37,400 (1.2 percent) in 
the number of persons receiving aid was about 
5,500 less than the increase in January 1958. 

Four-fifths of the States reported declines in 
the number of recipients of old-age assistance, 
and nationally the caseload showed a drop of 
5,900 or 0.3 percent. For medical assistance for 
the aged, the 16,700 persons aided in five States 
(13,100 in Massachusetts) represented an increase 
of 1,800 from the total for December. Changes 
in the caseloads for both aid to the blind and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled were 
slight. 


January | December January 


1961 1964 1960 
Oup-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DisapiLity INSURANCE 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands) - . ww” Bee 14,845 13,780 
Amount (in millions “a : ----- $043.3 $936.3 $851.9 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... $74.12 $74.04 $72.96 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... $79.22 $73.96 $86.37 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Recipients (in thousands 
Old-age assistance ? sible 2,326 2,332 2,387 
Medical assistance for the aged Spcaiaahine 17 15 sae 
Aid to dependent children (total kes 3,118 3,080 2,965 
Aid to the blind... . a = cane 107 108 109 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 374 374 352 
General assistance (cases ; chicane 476 431 413 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance - RES PEs CS $68.58 $69.15 $66.77 
Medical assistance for the aged --- 205.41 >=—————E 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient)... 30.15 30.06 29.06 
Aid to the blind_......... P ndemlatiiied 73.61 73.17 72.31 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 67.39 67.63 64.71 
General assistance (per case ies 70.96 71.59 68.33 








Total Assistance Payments Increase 


Expenditures for assistance under the six pro- 
grams, including vendor payments for medical 


increase of $3.1 million from the total in Decem- 
ber. Total payments for aid to dependent chil- 
dren rose almost $1.4 million or 1.5 percent, and 
those for general assistance, excluding vendor 
payments for medical care, increased almost $3 
million or 9.7 percent. The next largest change 
—a decrease of $1.7 million (1.1 percent )—oc- 
curred in old-age assistance. 


care, amounted to $332.8 million in January—an 


For the Nation as a whole, most of the change 
from December in the average payment per re- 
cipient in each of the programs of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
resulted from fluctuations in vendor payments 
for medical care. The average payment per re- 
cipient under the new program of medical assist- 
ance for the aged rose $9.57, and the average pay- 
ment per general assistance case decreased 63 
cents. 

In January only a few States took steps to ad- 
just payments or to initiate new procedures. 
Iowa, under its program of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, raised assistance 
standards by $6 and added physicians’ services 
and drugs to the types of medical care provided 
recipients. In Iowa’s old-age assistance program 
the rates for nursing-home care were increased, 
and costs, which had been included in money pay- 
ments to recipients, were met through payments 
to vendors. Massachusetts liberalized assistance 


standards in aid to the blind, old-age assistance, 


Civilian labor force,' total (in thousands 
Employed ‘ 
Unemployed ret 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjust 
Wage and salary disbursements. - 
Proprietors’ income ‘ ; 
Personal interest income, dividends, and ret 
Social insurance and related payments 
Public assistance_..........._. 
Other......- solide Gictinichdats doaiiaiaiiiniapliadainasiy time iin 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 
Consumer price index, ? ¢ all items (1947-49=100 


Medical care 





' Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning 


January 
1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 
* Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii, except that personal income includes 


pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


and aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
The effects of the changes in the programs for the 
aged and the disabled were offset by substantial 
decreases in vendor payments for medical care. 


OASDI Rolls Gain 7 Million in 5 Years 


Monthly benefits under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program were being paid 
to 14.9 million persons at the end of January. 
More than 50,000 persons have been added to the 
beneficiary rolls in every one of the past 60 
months. In this 5-year period the number of 
beneficiaries has risen from 8.0 million to 14.9 
million—an average monthly increase of almost 
116,000. The rise in January 1961 was about 
95,000. j 

The $943.3 million being paid in monthly bene- 
fits at the end of January was $6.9 million higher 
than the monthly rate at the end of December, 
and the average old-age benefit ($74.12) in cur- 
rent-payment status was 8 cents higher than the 
December average. In June 1952 the average 
old-age benefit was $41.98, and since then it has 
gone up every month but three. In November 
and December 1956 a large number of actuarially 
reduced benefits were awarded to retired women 
workers aged 62-64, and in November 1960 a sub- 
stantial number of old-age benefits at or near the 
minimum amount were awarded under the liber- 
alized insured-status provision in the 1960 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 

Awards of monthly benefits were made to 195,- 
000 persons in January, about 23,000 less than in 


(Continued on page 31) 


January December January Calendar year 





1961 1960 1960 1960 1959 
petibuviate ‘ . 69,837 70,549 68 , 168 70,612 69, 394 
eRe ai ae | e 66,009 64,020 66,681 65,581 
— 5,385 4,540 4,149 3,931 3,813 
nen oe — $406.3 $406.9 $395.7 $404.2 $383.3 
non akcaene eapinle 271.0 271.4 268.2 272.5 258.2 
Sees tA ere MUTE S ae! 48.5 48.7 46.7 47.8 46.5 
és 54.2 54.3 51.6 53.2 49.2 
_ 25.1 25.0 21.8 23.2 21.2 
* mad - : 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 
A dniadotioenaand 13.5 13.5 13.3 13.6 12.8 
Scene near Kanani 9.3 ).2 9.2 9.3 7.8 
china anmnetacti 127.4 127.5 125.4 126.5 124.6 
Linlinaihael egnahaean acai 121.3 121.4 117.6 119.7 118.3 
a 158.5 158.0 153.5 156.2 150.8 


* Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 
Components differ from those published by the Department, since they have 
been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1958, 
page 1, table 1. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Trends in Employee-Benefit Plans: Part I 


In recent years the major developments in em- 
ployee-benefit plans sponsored or underwritten 
by private organizations have been reported reg- 
ularly in the Social Security Bulletin. This year 
the report is in two parts. Part I, which ap- 
peared in the April issue of the Bulletin, included 
1959 data on coverage, contributions, and benefits 
under health, welfare, and retirement plans. In 
addition it discussed the trends in the type and 
scope of the health insurance benefits. Part IT, 
which appears below, examines trends in benefits 
under the welfare and retirement plans. 


THE WELFARE plans described here are 
those providing for temporary disability insur- 
ance and sick leave, life insurance and death bene- 
fits, accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance, and supplemental unemployment benefits. 
The retirement or pension plans pay benefits on 


retirement because of old age or permanent dis- 
ability. 


WELFARE PLAN CHARACTERISTICS 


There is one characteristic common to all the 
welfare plans considered here: they are designed 
to provide cash payments to replace lost wages. 
They are thus unlike the health insurance plans, 
which are designed to help finance the costs of 
medical bills or, less frequently, to provide actual 
health care. 


Temporary Disability Benefits, Including 
Formal Sick Leave 

Protection against loss of earnings during pe- 
riods of temporary nonoccupational disability 
may take the form of weekly cash sickness bene- 
fits or of paid sick leave. In three States—Calli- 


* Division of Program Research, Office of the Commis- 
sioner. The material was prepared with the assistance 
of Julius W. Hobson, of the Division of Program Re- 
search. For previous articles in this series, see the 
Bulletin for March of 1958, 1959, and 1960. 
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fornia, New Jersey, and New York—temporary 
disability insurance laws make coverage manda- 
tory but permit employers the option of provid- 
ing protection for their workers through a pri- 
vate plan generally insured by a commercial car- 
rier or through self-insurance. About 27 percent 
of the Nation’s wage and salary workers with 
private disability coverage are protected by in- 
sured or self-insured private plans under these 
three State laws. 

More than four-fifths of the employees having 
private disability protection are covered for 
weekly cash sickness benefits through group acci- 
dent and sickness insurance policies purchased 
from private insurance companies by employers, 
unions, employee mutual benefit associations, and 
union-management trust funds. About 7 percent 
of the employees are covered by self-insured 
plans (excluding sick-leave plans), administered 
by these groups. Under both insured and self- 
insured plans, the benefits are designed to replace 
a portion of weekly pay for a specified number 
of weeks a year or for each disability after an 
uncompensated waiting period. The remaining 
employees are covered by formal sick-leave plans 
that generally provide for the continuance of full 
wages or salary for a specified number of days or 
weeks of illness—usually without a waiting 
period. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its continu- 
ing study of 300 collectively bargained plans, in- 
cludes data on developments between late 1955 
and the fall of 1958 in plans (other than sick- 
leave plans) providing weekly cash sickness bene- 
fits.2 Collectively bargained plans are estimated 
to cover more than two-fifths of the workers with 
disability insurance protection. 


1In Rhode Island and the railroad industry, covered 
employees are compulsorily insured through publicly 
operated cash sickness funds that do not permit the sub- 
stitution of private insurance for the government cover- 
age. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics, Analysis of Health and 
Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargaining, Late 1955 
(Bulletin No. 1221), 1957, and Health and Insurance 
Plans Under Collective Bargaining: Accident and Sick- 
ness Benefits, Fall 1958 (Bulletin No. 1250), 1959. Of 
the 300 plans, 271 were common to both studies. 








The basis for determining the amount of 
weekly benefits has been somewhat changed, ac- 
cording to the studies. A greater proportion of 
employees in 1958 than in 1955 were covered by 
plans that paid benefits graduated according to 
earnings rather than uniform (flat) amounts. In 
both years, 50 percent of weekly earnings up to a 
specified maximum was the most frequent ratio 
found in the graduated plans. 

Benefit levels under collective bargaining plans 
have been increased—in some cases outpacing the 
increase in wage levels. Under graduated plans, 
three-fourths of the employees in 1958, in com- 
parison with two-thirds in 1955, were under plans 
that paid weekly benefits of $40 or more to em- 
ployees earning $4,000 yearly (equivalent to 
$76.92 a week). The proportion of employees en- 
titled to benefits of less than $35 a week halved 
from 1955 to 1958. 

Under the flat-benefit plans, one-fifth of the 
employees were entitled to weekly benefits of 
more than $40 in 1958, compared with 2 percent 
in 1955. Plans providing $20 or less a week cov- 
ered almost 1 out of 3 employees in 1955; by 1958 
the proportion was 1 out of 10. 

The changes in duration of benefits and in 
waiting-period requirements have been less strik- 
ing. The BLS studies show an increase from 58 
percent in 1955 to 65 percent in 1958 in the plans 
providing 26 weeks or more of benefits per dis- 
ability or per year but little change in the pro- 
portion of employees affected. 

In 1955, about 80 percent of the employees had 
a 7-day waiting period before they could receive 
their first benefits for unhospitalized sickness, 
and 11 percent had a 3-day waiting period. The 
corresponding ratios in 1958 were 76 percent and 
12 percent. In both years almost 7 out of 10 em- 
ployees were entitled to immediate benefits for 
absence caused by nonoccupational accidents, and 
3 out of 10 were entitled to sickness benefits im- 
mediately upon being hospitalized. 

Supplementation of workmen’s compensation 
for occupational disability, generally up to the 
level of the benefit paid for nonoccupational dis- 
ability, has been increasingly provided in collec- 
tively bargained group accident and sickness in- 
surance plans.* In 1958 about one-fourth of the 


*Such supplemental benefits are included under “tem- 
porary disability, including formal sick leave” in the 
tables (see part I in the April issue). 
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plans that paid temporary disability benefits con- 
tained provisions of this nature, compared with 
one-fifth in 1955. 

Paid sick-leave plans formally established by 
employers have been growing in number and are 
now estimated to cover more than one-fifth of all 
employees with private disability protection. 
More than half of them are used to supplement 
insurance benefits payable under group accident 
and sickness policies, usually by providing pay- 
ments during the waiting period or after the in- 
surance benefits are exhausted or sometimes to 
bring the insurance benefit up to the level of full 
pay. From data collected by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics in its Community Wage Surveys,‘ 
it is estimated that the proportion of employees 
in firms with group disability insurance that also 
have formal paid sick-leave provisions rose from 
20 percent in 1955-56 to 29 percent in 1958-59 
for plant workers and from 68 percent to 73 per- 
cent for office workers. 


Life Insurance and Death Benefits 


About 95 percent of all employees covered 
through their place of employment against the 
contingency of death are protected through group 
life insurance contracts purchased from private 
insurance companies by employers, unions, mu- 
tual benefit associations, and union-management 
funds. These policies provide cash benefits to an 
employee’s survivors in the event of his death, 
whether on or off the job, and whether due to 
natural or accidental causes. The remaining 5 
percent of the employees are protected through 
self-insured benefits, often termed “funeral” or 
“death” benefits. 

The protection provided is usually 1-year, re- 
newable term insurance, with no cash surrender, 
paid-up, or other nonforfeitable features. The 
benefits may be in flat amounts, in amounts grad- 
uated according to annual earnings (usually the 
equivalent of 1 or 114 year’s salary) or, occasion- 
ally, in amounts related to periods of service or 
class of employment. 


*Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wages and Related Bene- 
fits, 1955-56 and Wages and Related Benefits, 1958-59 
(Bulletins No. 1188 and No. 1240-22), 1956 and 1959. 
These stucies are confined to selected major labor-market 
areas in the more industrialized parts of the country and 
exclude small firms. 
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Some indication of the type and amount of life 
insurance benefits provided is available from the 
BLS studies of 300 collectively bargained plans 
in effect in late 1955 and in early summer 1960.° 
Collectively bargained plans account for perhaps 
a little more than a third of all employee cover- 
age under life insurance. 

The 1960 study shows that workers having life 
insurance were rather evenly divided between 
those in plans providing flat amounts (41 per- 
cent) and those in plans that graduated benefits 
according to earnings (47 percent). Twelve per- 
cent had their benefits graduated according to 
other factors. There has been some shift since 
1955 to plans providing graduated benefits. 

The amount of insurance provided under col- 
lectively bargained plans has been liberalized in 
recent years—in some cases outstripping the rise 
in wage levels. Of the plans that graduated bene- 
fits according to earnings, about 90 percent in 
1960 and 80 percent in 1955 assured workers earn- 
ing $4,000 a year (an arbitrarily selected earnings 
level) an amount equal to or exceeding their an- 
nual income.® Under flat-benefit plans, the basic 
insurance provided averaged $2,270 in 1960 and 
$1,031 in 1955. 

Most group insurance contracts provide for a 
waiver of premium in the event of total and per- 
manent disability. The BLS reports that in both 

955 and 1960 about 3 out of 5 employees under 
plans having permanent and total disability pro- 
visions had the full amount of life insurance 
maintained for the duration of the disability or 
for a limited period. Virtually all the remaining 
employees were under plans that provided for the 
cash settlement of the face value of the policy 
either in a lump sum or in monthly installments. 
Most contracts also stipulate that the worker 
must incur the disability before a specified age— 
usually 60— to be eligible for benefits. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the number of collectively bargained plans that 
continued group life insurance coverage after re- 
tirement increased significantly from 1955 to 1960, 


*Bureau of Labor Statistics, Health and Insurance 
Plans Under Collective Bargaining: Life Insurance and 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment Benefits, Early 
Summer 1960 (Bulletin No. 1296), 1961. 

*The data cited here refer solely to basic life insur- 
ance provided. Some plans make available additional 
life insurance coverage to workers willing to assume all 
or part of the additional cost. 
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but the proportion of employees with such pro- 
tection remained the same (71 percent). When 
protection continued after retirement, most plans 
reduced the amount of insurance on either a 
gradual or a one-time basis. The average basic 
amount of insurance extended on retirement to 
a worker earning $4,000 was $1,684 in the 1955 
study and $1,882 in the 1960 study. The protec- 
tion sometimes took the form of group paid-up or 
permanent life insurance purchased during the 
employee’s working years. 

For life insurance, unlike health insurance, the 
cost is more likely to be borne by the employer 
after the worker’s retirement than before his re- 
tirement. Of those employees in the 1960 study 
who had their life insurance jointly financed 
while actively employed, more than three-fourths 
would discontinue their contributions upon re- 
tirement and the employer would pick up the full 
tab. 

Continuation of life insurance protection dur- 
ing temporary lay-off is not uncommon. The 
BLS study shows that 3 out of 5 plans in 1960 
extended group coverage during lay-off for pe- 
riods ranging from 1 month to more than 2 years; 
the worker then had 30 days in which he could 
convert the insurance to an individual policy 
without submitting to a medical examination. 
Approximately 1 out of 5 of the plans continued 
coverage during lay-off for more than 6 months; 
more than three-fifths of these plans, however, 
required the worker, after a specified time, to as- 
sume the full cost. 


Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
Insuranee 

Accidental death and dismemberment insurance 
is issued exclusively by private insurance com- 
panies, generally in conjunction with group life 
insurance. It provides cash benefits in the event 
of death or dismemberment caused by external 
violent and accidental means and customarily 
covers both occupational and nonoccupational ac- 
cidents. In the BLS studies of collectively bar- 
gained plans, about one-fourth of the employees 
having accidental death and dismemberment pro- 
tection were not covered for on-the-job accidents 
in either 1955 or 1960. 

The amount of the benefit is often the same as 
that under group life insurance and determined 








in the same manner, though frequently the maxi- 
mum is lower. The full amount is paid in the 
event of accidental death, the loss of the sight of 
both eyes, or the loss of two members of the body. 
One-half the amount is paid for the loss of the 
sight of one eye or the loss of one limb. 

According to the BLS study, 2 out of 5 work- 
ers with accidental death and dismemberment 
protection in 1960 had an accidental death bene- 
fit equal in amount to their life insurance benefits. 
Virtually all the others had a Lenefit smaller than 
their life insurance benefit. 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits 


Supplemental unemployment benefit plans were 
first introduced on a large scale in 1955 as a re- 
sult of union-company negotiations in the auto- 
mobile industry. During the next 2 years the 
plans spread into the aluminum, can, glass, mari- 
time, rubber, and steel industries, but since then 
they have shown little tendency to expand fur- 
ther. The supplemental unemployment benefit 
plans in the automobile and steel industries are 
of primary importance since they cover about 
four-fifths of the workers with such coverage. 

Under the auto and steel plans, the intent is to 
ensure that combined State and private unem- 
ployment weekly benefits will be equivalent (after 
u 1-week waiting period) to 65 percent of after- 
tax, straight-time pay, up to a specified maxi- 
mum. For auto workers, the maximum weekly 
amount is $30, payable for 39 weeks, but no bene- 
fits will be paid after the twenty-sixth week if 
the State unemployment insurance benefits are 
exhausted. For steel workers, the maximum 
weekly benefit is $25, plus $2 for each dependent 
up to four. Benefits are payable for as long as 
52 weeks, and, when unemployment benefits under 
the State programs run out, ‘he maximum is in- 
creased to $47.50 (plus dej-enderts’ allowance). 

To be eligible initially for ‘:enefits, a laid-off 
worker must qualify for and receive State unem- 
ployment benefits and must have, in the auto in- 
dustry, at least 1 year’s seniority and, in the steel 
industry, 2 years’ seniority. Ths amount and 
duration of the benefits he receives are related to 
length of employment, seniority, and the financial 
status of the trust fund created to finance the 
benefits. Although the auto and steel trust funds 
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are similar in principle, they differ in operation. 
When the automobile trust funds run low, it is 
the duration of benefit that is reduced; the steel 
funds are conserved by reducing the benefit 
amount. 

A growing trend in supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plans is toward providing lump-sum 
separation payments for workers with certain 
seniority rights who are made idle by a perma- 
nent plant shutdown or who are laid off for at 
least a year. The amount of severance pay may 
be equivalent to the maximum amount that a 
worker would have received in supplemental un- 
employment benefits if laid off indefinitely, or it 
may be graduated in accordance with years of 
seniority and earnings. 


RETIREMENT PLAN CHARACTERISTICS 


Although commercial insurance carriers under- 
write the majority of pension plans, these insured 
plans cover less than one-fourth of the employees 
in pension plans and deferred profit-sharing plans 
(table 1). More than three-fourths of the em- 
ployees are under noninsured or “trusteed” plans, 
among which are classified the multi-employer 
plans, union plans with no employer participa- 
tion, pay-as-you-go plans, plans of nonprofit or- 
ganizations, and deferred profit-sharing plans. 
Since 1950, coverage under noninsured programs 
has increased at a faster rate (114 percent) than 
that under insured plans (85 percent). 

Insured pension plans can take any one of 
many forms or combinations. Under deferred 
group annuity contracts and individual policy 
plans, specified premiums are paid to an insur- 
ance company at regular intervals. The insur- 
ance company invests the money and guarantees 
that the reserves thus accumulated will be suffi- 
cient to provide the contemplated benefits. Un- 
der “deposit administration” plans, premiums are 
not directly allocated to the purchase of benefits 
for specific employees but are maintained on de- 
posit in an undivided account. When an em- 
ployee retires, the insurance company withdraws 
an amount sufficient to purchase (at the then 
guaranteed rates) the life annuity to which he is 
entitled under the plan. 

Under a trusteed pension plan, regular amounts 
are paid into a trust—usually managed by a bank 
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or trust company, which holds and invests the 
funds and pays benefits in accordance with the 
terms of the trust and the plan provisions. The 
trustees assume no underwriting function. Most 
plans have some sort of funding arrangement 
under which reserves of varying size are accumu- 
lated to meet future liabilities. Those plans that 
have no funding and meet all benefit payments 
out of current revenues are often called pay-as- 
you-go plans. 

Studies made by the Bankers Trust Company 
of pension practices in employer-administered re- 
tirement plans in 1956-59, 1953-55, and 1950-52 
give some indication of trends in the methods of 
funding benefits as well as in benefit provisions 
and plan characteristics." 

Pension plans in these studies are divided into 
two types. The first is the pattern plan, which 
has been adopted by several international unions 
since 1949 and which has usually been negotiated 
with individual companies or groups of com- 
panies. Except for the steel industry pattern and 
a few others, the pension provided is a flat dollar 
amount that may vary with the employee’s years 


*Bankers Trust Company of New York, A Study of 
Industrial Retirement Plans, 1953, 1956, and 1960 edi- 
tions. The size and the composition of the sample have 
shifted from period to period, and it is not known how 
many plans were common to more than one study. The 
latest edition, which reports on 230 plans, is confined 
mainly to large companies with more than 500 employees 
and covers 114 categories of industry with 6 million em- 
ployees. It has been estimated that 70-80 percent of the 
workers covered by pension plans are employed by firms 
having 500 or more employees. 


of service but not with his compensation rate. 
The second is the conventional plan, which gener- 
ally provides benefits that vary both with years 
of service and with rates of compensation. 

According to the Bankers Trust Company there 
has been a growing preference for the trusteed 
method of financing among both conventional 
and pattern plans. Sixty-nine percent of the con- 
ventional plans in the 1956-59 study used the 
pension trust as the funding medium, compared 
with 51 percent in the 1950-52 study. Among 
pattern plans, the prevalence of this method grew 
from 72 percent in 1952 to 79 percent in 1959, 
with most of the shift occurring in 1956-59. 

The Institute of Life Insurance reports that 
the most widely used type of insured pension 
plan in 1959 was the individual policy plan, ac- 
counting for 63 percent of the total, followed by 
deferred group annuity contracts (18 percent) 
and deposit-administration plans (9 percent).® 
In terms of employees covered, however, the dis- 
tribution was very different. Deferred group an- 
nuities accounted for 48 percent of the coverage, 
deposit-administration plans for 31 percent, and 
individual policies for 13 percent. These figures, 
of course, reflect the fact that the group annuity 
and deposit-administration plans are more suit- 
able for large firms. During the past decade, 
deposit-administration plans have been growing 
much more rapidly than the other two types. 


* Institute of Life Insurance, The Tally of Life Insur- 
ance Statistics, May 1960. 


TaBLE 1.—Private pension and deferred profit-sharing plans: ! Estimated coverage, contributions, beneficiaries, benefit payments, 


and reserves, 1950-59 





Coverage, ? 
end of year 
(in thousands) 


Employer 
contributions 
(in millions) 


Employee 
contributions 
(in millions) 





Number of benefi- 
ciaries, end of year 
(in thousands) 


Amount of 
benefit payments 
(in millions) 


Reserves, 
end of year 
(in billions 



































Year RE RY HERE —— ' ices a2 CAESREE EEE VERE GREENE Wmnen lomaaene 
Non- | | Non- | Non- Non- Non- Non- 
In- : | In- : In- } lon In- te Tet In- | *°; r In- 
in- | Total in- | Total | in- | Total 2 in- |Total * ‘ in- | Total| in- 
Total | sured sured ay sured sured | sured | sured | cured sured |sured 2 sured | sured 
| | | 
2,600 | 7,200 |$1,750 | $720 |$1,030 $330 | $200 | $130} 450) 150/ 300] $380/ $90 $200 | $11.7] $5.6] $6.1 
2,900 | 8,100 | 2,260 | 820 | 1,440 380} 210 170} 840| 170] 370) 460) 110] 350] 14.2] 6.6 7.6 
3,200 | 8,500 | 2,510 910 | 1,600 | 430 240 190 650 | 200| 450 540 | 130 410 | 16.9 7.7 9.2 
3,400 | 9,800 | 2,930 | 1,010 | 1,920} 480] 260] 220] 750) 230| 520) 620/ 150] 470) 19.8] 8.8 11.0 
3,600 |10,600 | 2,930 | 1,030 | 1,900 510 270 240 S80 270 610 720 } 170 | 550 23.1 | 10.0 13.1 
3,800 |11;600 | 3,190 | 1,100 | 2,090 550} 280] 270/ 990 300} 690/ 860] 200 660 | 26.5) 11.2} 15.3 
4,000 |12,800 | 3,490 | 1,110 | 2,380 | 610 | 290 320 | 1,110 340 770 | 1,010 | 230 730 | 30.3 12.4 17.9 
4,400 |13,800 | 3,900 | 1,230 | 2,670 | 680 300 380 | 1,250 380 | 87011,150) 260 890 | 34.8 14.0 20.8 
4,500 |14,500 | 3,970 | 1,270 | 2,700 | 710 310 400 | 1,410 | 440 970 | 1,300 300 | 1,000 | 39.3] 15.5 23.8 
4,800 |15,400 | 4,420 | 1,340 | 3,080 760 340 420 | 1,500 | 500) 1,090 | 1,520 350 | 1,170 44.8 17.5 27.3 
! | | ! | = | | 








F\ Includes pay-as-you-go, multi-employer, and union-administered plans, 
those of nonprofit organizations, and railroad planssupplementing;the Federal 
railroad retirement program. Insured plans are underwritten by insurance 
companies; noninsured plans are in general funded through trustees. 
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2 Excludes annuitants. 


* Includes refunds to employees and their survivors and lump sums paid 
under deferred profit-sharing plans. 


Source: Social Security Administration, Division of the Actuary. 








Age and Service Requirements 


Virtually every pension plan requires that the 
worker attain a specified age, usually 65, to be 
eligible for normal retirement benefits.’ In addi- 
tion, most plans require a minimum number of 
years of service, usually 10 or 15 under union- 
negotiated plans and 5-10 under other plans. 

The Bankers Trust Company studies show lit- 
tle trend toward reducing the normal retirement 
age, except for such special groups of employees 
as salesmen and airline pilots. There seems to be 
some tendency, however, toward reducing the 
service requirement that an employee must meet 
to qualify for full benefits. Half the conventional 
plans reported in 1955 that more than 5 years of 
service were required for a normal retirement 
pension, but by 1959 the ratio had dropped to 44 
percent.” Among pattern plans, the proportion 
requiring 15 years or more of service dropped 
from 59 percent in 1952 to 47 percent in 1955 and 
to 41 percent in 1959. 

The normal retirement age, however, is not al- 
ways the compulsory retirement age. In many 
plans, retirement may be deferred beyond normal 
retirement age at the employee’s option, some- 
times indefinitely and sometimes to a specified 
age. Even when a compulsory age requirement 
is specified, retirement may be postponed with 
the employer’s consent. 

The Bankers Trust Company found in its 1956- 
59 study that about 75 percent of the pattern 
plans and 21 percent of the conventional plans 
permitted an employee to work after, normal re- 
tirement age if he wishes. More than one-third 
of the pattern plans with such options and three- 
fourths of the conventional plans specified no 
compulsory retirement age at all; the remainder 
specified ages 66-70. The situation has changed 
little in recent years, except for some tendency 
among conventional plans to eliminate the com- 
pulsory age requirement. 

Most pension plans permit retirement before 
attainment of normal retirement age, either at 
the employee’s or the company’s elec'ion or at 
the employee’s election subject to the company’s 


consent. Early retirement provisions are much 


* A few plans specify a lower retirement age for women. 

These data on service requirements have been ad- 
justed for the plans that do not credit preparticipation 
service in determining eligibility for benefits and comput- 
ing the benefit amount. 


more common in conventional plans than in 
union-negotiated plans, but in recent years an in- 
creasing number of collectively bargained plans 
—especially in the steel, aluminum, and fabri- 
-ated-steel products industries—have been adopt- 
ing such provisions. 

The Bankers Trust Company reports that 88 
percent of the pattern plans in 1959 contained 
sarly retirement provisions and 56 percent in 
1952. The proportion of conventional plans with 
such provisions rose from 84 percent to 96 per- 
cent during this period. 

There has been a significant growth in the num- 
ber of plans that permit early retirement simply 
at the employee’s election. In 1959 about two- 
thirds of the pattern plans and in 1952 about one- 
third permitted retirement at the employee’s 
option. Among conventional plans, the increase 
has been from 27 percent to 51 percent. 

Early retirement under both pattern and con- 
ventional plans usually requires the attainment 
of age 55 or 60, plus 10-15 years of service. Bene- 
fits, of course, are almost invariably lower than 
normal retirement benefits. Usually they are re- 
duced actuarially or on the basis of a formula 
that more or less compensates for the increased 
cost of early retirement. Some plans permit the 
retiring worker to defer receipt of benefits until 
the normal retirement age, and the benefits are 
then usually higher. A few plans provide addi- 
tional benefits when retirement takes place at the 
employer’s request, and some plans adjust the 
benefit amount before and after old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance benefits become 
payable, so that employees will receive a level 
income from both sources from the time of early 
retirement. 

Another form of early retirement occurs when 
a worker is retired prematurely because of total 
and permanent disability. Many pension plans 
contain formal provisions for disability retire- 
ment; others, especially conventional plans, may 
rely on the regular early retirement provisions 
for the purpose of granting retirement benefits to 
disabled workers. 

The union-negotiated plans have generally con- 
tained formal provisions for disability retire- 
ment. Such provisions are less common among 
conventional plans but are growing in impor- 
tance. The Bankers Trust Company found that 
84 percent of the pattern plans in 1959 included 
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formal disability provisions, compared with 80 
percent in 1955 and 88 percent in 1952. Among 
conventional plans, those with disability provi- 
sions increased from 35 percent in 1952 to 59 per- 
cent in 1959. A review by the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance of existing surveys 
has indicated that an estimated three-fourths of 
the employees under all types of pension plans 
are members of plans that provide disability 
benefits.** 

The vast majority of plans require an employee 
to serve a specified period of time—usually 15 
years—before qualifying for disability benefits. 
An age requirement is much less common. The 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance sur- 
vey indicated that probably half of the employees 
with disability protection had no age requirement 
to meet. 

It is not known what proportion of the esti- 
mated 1.6 million beneficiaries listed in table 1 
were receiving benefits at the end of 1959 as a 
result of early retirement or disability retirement 
provisions. Jt is estimated that more than 200,- 
000 were not drawing old-age retirement benefits 
under the Federal programs of old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance or railroad retirement, 
but many of these may not have qualified because 
of insufficient covered employment rather than 
failure to meet the age requirement (65 for men 
and 62 for women). 


Benefit Formulas 


Benefits under pension plans are generally com- 
puted in one of three ways: (1) They may be 
related to the worker’s earnings and length of 
credited service, (2) they may be related to the 
length of credited service only, or (3) a uniform 
(flat) benefit may be provided to all workers who 
fulfill specified service requirements. 

Under the first formula, the benefit is usually 
expressed as a proportion of the compensation 
earned while in the plan or in the employer’s 
service—such as 1 percent, 144 percent, or 2 per- 
cent of each year’s compensation. Sometimes the 


“Joseph Krislov, Age and Service Requirements for 
Total and Permanent Disability Benefits in Private Pen- 
sion Plans, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Division of Program Analysis (Analytical Note No. 108), 
February 1960. 
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percentage is applied to the average compensation 
in the most recent or highest 5 or 10 years of the 
employee’s service, and the result is multiplied by 
the number of years of creditable service. The 
percentage may be smaller for past service (serv- 
ice before the plan’s inception) and may apply 
to the rate of compensation on a fixed date (be- 
fore the plan was inaugurated). Many plans 
apply a smaller percentage, often 1 percent, to the 
first $3,000, $3,600, $4,200, or $4,800 of annual 
compensation. (These amounts correspond to the 
maximum taxable wage base under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program at 
the time the plans were adopted or amended.) A 
larger percentage, which may be 114 percent or 
2 percent, is then applied to the remainder. 

When the second formula is used, the benefit 
is expressed in terms of a flat dollar amount (such 
as $1.00, $1.50, or $2.50 monthly) for each year of 
service, based on the employee’s entire service or 
on a specified maximum number of years—say, 
30. A variation of this type of formula is the 
provision for a flat benefit, such as $150.00 
monthly, after a specified period of service (25 
years), reduced proportionately for less service. 

The third formula provides a flat uniform bene- 
fit, such as $100 a month, after a specified period 
of credited service. The fixed amount is both 
the minimum and the maximum. 

Plans using the first formula generally employ 
also an alternative formula to guarantee a mini- 
mum benefit. Such minimums take the form of 
either a flat dollar amount or a minimum per- 
centage of the employee’s compensation and are 
based on a minimum period of service. When the 
second formula is used, the minimum guarantees 
are generally inherent in the basic formulas. 

Some evidence of the trends in benefit formu- 
las under union-negotiated plans is available 
from a BLS continuing study of 300 pension 
plans under collective-bargaining agreements.” 
Of the 300 plans in effect as of late 1952 and 
late 1959, 219 were common to both years. Indi- 
vidual plans covered from a thousand to several 
hundred thousand workers; combined, they cov- 
ered almost 5 million workers in various manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries. Col- 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics, Pension Plans Under Col- 
lective Bargaining (Bulletins No. 1147 and No. 1284), 
1953 and 1961. 








lectively bargained pension plans are estimated to 
cover about half the employees under private pen- 
sion plans. 

The BLS studies reveal a sharp percentage in- 
crease in the coverage of plans governed by the 
first formula and a decrease in those governed by 
the other two. In 1952, only 19 percent of the 
employees under union-negotiated plans had their 
benefits affected solely by length of service, com- 
pared with 48 percent in 1959. Plans 
the benefits were geared to both earnings and 
length of employment accounted for 58 percent 
of the employees in 1952 and 37 percent in 1959, 
and plans providing flat benefits showed a drop 
from 23 percent to 15 percent in the proportion 
of employees affected. 


which 


Disability benefits, usually payable after a 6- 
month waiting period, are generally related to 
the amount of the normal pension that the em- 
ployee has accrued, based on his service to the 
date of his disability retirement. The disability 
benefit may be (1) the actuarial equivalent of the 
accrued pension; (2) the full accrued pension 
without actuarial adjustment—that is, the full 
normal retirement benefit for equivalent service 
and earnings; or (3) the full accrued pension 
plus an additional benefit payable until the em- 
ployee reaches age 65 or becomes eligible for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance payments, 
at which time the benefit is recomputed according 
to the normal retirement formula. 

The third and second methods are most preva- 
lent, in that order, among pattern plans, and the 
second and first methods among conventional 
plans. Disability benefits, except those based on 
the actuarial equivalent, are frequently reduced 
by the amount of disability benefits received un- 
der a public program such as workmen’s compen- 
sation or old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance. The offsets are more common in the pat- 
tern plans than in the conventional plans, but 
the general trend has been toward eliminating 
such provisions. 


Liberalization of Benefits 

The past few years have been notable for the 
continuing effort made by labor and management 
to keep pensions in line with the rising cost of 
living. Benefit levels have been raised through 
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various methods—adoption of benefit formulas 
that base pensions on “final average” earnings 
rather than “career-average” earnings; increases 


TaBLE 2.—Illustrative monthly benefits payable to hourly 
workers under 13 private retirement plans, selected years 
1952-59 


[Benefit amounts reflect effect of eligibility requirements where applicable} 





Benefit at age 65! after 30 years of continuous 
service, assuming level monthly wage of— 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














Plan | 
$350 $400 
1952 | 1955 | 1950 | 1952 | 1955 | 1959 
| | ala 
Ford Motor Co:* | | | | 
I | $40.00! $67.50) $75.00) $40.00) $67.50 $75.00 
Plan and OASDI4___| 125.00} 176.00) 191.00) 125.00) 176.00) 201.00 
} | | 
Goodyear Tire and | 
Rubber Co? | | 
J eee | 62.50} 54.00 75.00 77.50; 65.75 75.00 
Plan and OASDI._.... | 147.50) 162.50) 191.00) 162.50) 174.25) 201.00 
Westinghouse Electric | 
Co? | 
ol. ae 20.00 51.00 67.50} 35.00) 51.00) 67.50 


Plan and OASDI_...- | 105.00) 159.50 183.50 120.00) 159.50) 193.50 


United Mine Workers | | | 
Welfare and Retire- | | 
ment Fund: ® | } } 


Plan only_...-.------ | 100.00} 100.00! 100.00} 100.00) 100.00) 100.00 

Plan and OASDI_.-.-. | 185.00) 208.50} 216.00) 185.00) 208.50) 226.00 
Amalgamated Clothing | | 
Workers:*® | 

a 50.00; 50.00) 50.00) 50.00 50.00; 50.00 


Plan and OASDI....- 135.00} 158.50} 166.00) 135.00) 158.50) 176.00 


International Ladies’ | 
Garment Work- | | 
ers:47 | 


ee | 65.00) 65.00) 65.00} 65.00) 65.00) 65.00 
Plan and OASDI..... | 150.00) 173.50) 181.00) 150.00 173.50} 191.00 
United States Steel | | | 
Corp: | } | | 
CO eae | 20.00) 55.00) ®78.00) 35.00 55.00) * 78.00 
Plan and OASDI....- | 105.00 163.50) 9194.00 120.00) 163.50) * 204.00 


Aluminum Co. of | | | } } 
America:* | | 
Plan only- 38.90 55.00 78.00 56.60 65.00 78.00 
Plan and 0. ASDL.- | 123.90} 163.50 194.00] 141.60; 173.50) 204.00 


Consolidated Edison | | } 
Co. of New York® | 


Plan only. -| 125.00} 146.00) 173.00! 155.00; 179.00) 201.00 
Plan and OASDI_-...| 210.00} 254.50} 289.00] 240.00} 287.50 327.00 
| | 


du Pont (E. I.) de| | 
Nemours & Co: a | | | | 

Plan only _- 81.00) 116.00) 116.00 97.00} 132.00) 1 

Plan and OASDI_-__- 166.00} 224.50} 232.00} 182.00} 240.50) 2 


General Electric Co: | | | 
Plan only 102.00} 84.00) 84.00} 132.00) 114.00) 96,00 
Plan and OASDI.....| 187.00] 192.50] 200.00) 217.00) 222.50 222.00 


Cities Service Co: | | 


Plan only - | 102.50 96.25 96.25] 122.50) 116.25) 110.00 

Plan and OASDI....-| 187.50| 204.75 212.25) 207.50) 224.75) 236.00 
Johnson and Johnson:* } 

Plan only_-- | 108.00| 94.50) 94.50) 135.00) 121.50) 113.40 

Plan and OASDI....- 193.00; 203.00) 210.50) 220.00) 230.00) 239.40 





1 Prospective benefit for 30 years’ future service for employee beginning 
service Dec. 31 of indicated year. 

2 Present benefit formula based on flat dollar amount per month for each 
year of service. 

+ Represents old-age (primary) benefits throughout the table. 

4 Present benefit formula consists of flat uniform amount for all retirees with 
specified years of service. 

§ Bituminous coal industry. 

6 Men's and boys’ clothing industry. 

7 Cloak and Suit Joint Board, New York City. 

8 Present benefit formula relates benefits to wages and service. 

® Benefit formula effective as of Jan. 1, 1960. 
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in the percentage of compensation or the flat dol- 
lar amounts credited for each year of service; 
elimination or reduction of the offset for old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefits; adop- 
tion of minimum pensions as an alternative bene- 
fit formula; and establishment of variable-an- 
nuity plans or plans that tie pensions to a cost- 
of-living index. 

In times of rising prices, a formula that relates 
benefits to compensation in the final years of 
service has an advantage over a formula that 
relates benefits to compensation during an entire 
worklife; the pensions then reflect more closely 
the employee’s living standards and costs at the 
time of retirement. The Bankers Trust studies 
disclose that the proportion of conventional plans 
basing benefits in whole or in part on compensa- 
tion only in the terminal years of service rose 
from 28 percent in 1952 to 44 percent in 1959. 

Among pattern plans that gear benefits to 
length of employment alone, the Bankers Trust 
Company reports that the median benefit credited 
for each year of service increased from $20 a year 
in 1955 to $27 in 1959. They also report a trend 
toward eliminating the maximum limitation on 
the period of creditable service, which has had 
the effect of increasing benefits for longer-service 
employees. Fifty-two percent of the pattern 
plans in 1959 but 37 percent in 1955 set no ceiling. 


The practice of taking directly into account the 
benefits payable under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program in determining the 
private pension benefit has been declining in re- 
cent years. The effect of discarding these “off- 
setting” arrangements has been to raise benefit 
levels, since the retiree receives any increase in 
benefits under the Federal program without an 
accompanying reduction in the amount of benefit 
payable by the plan. 

In 1952, 49 percent of the employees included 
in the BLS studies of collectively bargained plans 
had their old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits deducted in full or in part from the 
computed pensions; by 1959, the ratio had 
dropped to 21 percent.’ 


An additional 10 percent in 1959 had their old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefits integrated 
with private pensions by using different benefit formulas 
for workers with earnings below and above the taxable 
limits under the Social Security Act. The number af- 
fected by such provisions in 1952 is not known. 
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The majority of the union-negotiated plans 
with offset provisions in 1959 followed the basic 
pattern in the steel industry by freezing the off- 
set at $85 a month—the maximum old-age benefit 
under the Social Security Act at the time the off- 
set was incorporated in the basic formula of the 
steel plans. In 1952, in contrast, three-fifths of 
the employees under plans with offset provisions 
had their entire Federal old-age benefit amount 
deducted from the private pension. 

The Bankers Trust Company shows that only 
10 percent of the conventional plans in 1959 made 
deductions from their regular pensions for the 
Federal benefits, compared with 18 percent in 
1955. 

The adoption of minimum benefit formulas, 
especially in combination with “final average 
pay” formulas, has become an increasingly popu- 
lar method of assuring that benefits will keep up 
with current compensation. According to the 
Bankers Trust Company, 44 percent of the con- 
ventional plans in 1959 had minimum benefit pro- 
visions, and one-third of them used a final average 
minimum. Four years earlier, minimum benefits 
were provided by 39 percent of the plans, of 
which less than one-sixth had final average mini- 
mums. 

Among union-negotiated plans, most of which 
have always included minimums, the trend has 
been toward liberalizing the amounts and making 
them independent of old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance payments. 

Finally, variable-annuity and other types of 
plan that automatically adjust pensions to 
changes in cost-of-living indexes have attracted 
much interest as methods of assuring retirees of 
adequate income. Despite this interest, only a 
limited number of such plans have been adopted 
in recent years, according to the Bankers Trust 
Company. In the variable-income plan, the usual 
objective is to place 50 percent of an employee’s 
benefit on a fixed basis and the other 50 percent 
on a variable basis that will fluctuate with the 
investment experience of a common stock fund. 

The rise in aggregate benefit payments shown 
in table 1 reflects not only the addition of new 
persons to the pension rolls but also the efforts to 
liberalize benefit formulas. Since 1950, benefit 
outlays have quadrupled (while the number of 
pensioners has increased 34% times), and each 
year has seen the increase in total benefit expendi- 
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tures exceed the preceding year’s advance. The 
rise in benefit payments of $220 million in 1959, 
to a record high of $1,520 million, was also the 
largest percentage increase since 1956. 


Benefit Amounts 

Table 2 presents a comparison of the future 
benefit levels (with and without ojd-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance benefits) for hourly 
workers under the benefit formulas of 13 well- 
known private pension plans for selected years 
1952-59. Examples are shown of the amount of 
monthly retirement benefits that would be pay- 
able at age 65 to workers with 30 years of con- 
tinuous service and level monthly wages of $350 
and $400 under the “future service” formulas in 
effect as of December 31 of the year shown and 
according to the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance provisions then in effect. Full benefits 
under the Social Security Act are assumed pay- 
able at age 65 for the given level monthly wage. 
In terms of the provisions in effect in 1959, this 
would mean a monthly old-age benefit of $116 
for the $350-a-month worker and $126 for the 
$400-a-month worker.'* (In 1952, the maximum 
benefit was $85 for both categories of workers.) 

At present, seven of the 15 plans base benefits 
on earnings and service, three pay a flat monthly 
amount for each year of creditable service, 
and three 
monthly benefits to all eligible retirees. 

Three of the plans have benefits offset by part 


all multi-employer plans—pay flat 





of the primary insurance amount under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance (either by de- 
ducting half that amount or a fixed amount that 
had been “frozen” on the basis of an old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance formula in effect 
in past years). Three other plans provide a rela- 
tively smaller benefit for the portion of wages 
used in determining the amount of the Federal in- 
surance benefit than for wages above this level. 
The increase among these 13 plans in prospec- 
tive total benefits (including old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance payments) during the 
period 1952-59 ranged from 7 percent to 85 per- 
cent for the $350-a-month worker and from 2 per- 
cent to 70 percent for the $400-a-month worker. 


“The potential maximum of $127 will not normally be 
possible for workers who reached age 27 before 1959. 
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In some instances the plan benefits alone showed 
a greater percentage increase than did total bene- 
fits. 

All but one plan in 1959 promised to provide 
total benefits (including old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance payments) that would exceed 
half the preretirement earnings for the $350-a- 
month worker after 30 years of service; in 1952 
only five of the 13 plans did so. The number of 
plans designed to provide the 30-year, $400-a- 
month worker with benefits equaling more than 
half his preretirement income increased from 
four to 10 during this period. In general, the 
plans—some of them contributory—that geared 
benefits to earnings provided higher benefits. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the basis of 1959 
provisions in 300 plans and using the same as- 
sumptions used in table 2, has computed the pro- 
spective average monthly retirement income (in- 
cluding old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance benefits) for the $400-a-month worker as 
$206.76 or 51.7 percent of preretirement income. 
On the average, workers with earnings of more 
than $400 a month would receive a smaller pro- 
portion of their preretirement monthly income. 

Influential in raising combined benefit levels 
during this period were the Social Security Act 
amendments of 1954 and 1958, which liberalized 
the benefit amount and raised the taxable earn- 
ings base to $4,200 and $4,800, respectively. (The 
base under the 1950 
$3,600.) 

The three multi-ersployer plans ** that paid flat 
uniform benefits made no change in their benefits 
from 1952 to 1959. Since these plans had no off- 
set for old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance, the total benefit increase shown in the table 
is due to the amendments. 

The three plans** that used different benefit 
formulas for workers earning more and _ those 
earning less than the taxable limits under the 
Federal program changed their formula to cor- 
respond with the higher earnings base in the law. 
The overall effect of these changes during 1952- 
59 was to reduce the plan benefit while allowing 
the total benefit to increase slightly. 


amendments had _ been 


*The United Mine Workers Welfare and Retirement 
Fund, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

*The General Electric Company, the Cities Service 
Company, and Johnson and Johnson. 
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For the three plans* having offsets for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance the pas- 
sage of the amendments generally led to changes 
in the plan’s benefit formula; the amount of the 
offset was frozen or reduced, for example, and/or 
the minimums and percentage factors used in the 
basic formula were increased. The net effect for 
the period under review was relative increases in 
the plan benefits for the $350-a-month worker 
that equaled or exceeded the increases in total 
benefits. In one plan (Consolidated Edison), the 
percentage increase in the plan benefit at the $400 
level was less than that in total benefits. 

The remaining four plans had their benefits 
increased as the result of a combination of fac- 
tors. In all of them, the offset for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance was eliminated 
(three by 1955 and one** by 1959), and at the 
same time three of the plans shifted from a wage- 
related or flat-benefit formula to a formula that 
provided a flat monthly amount per year of serv- 
ice. Successive increases in this flat monthly 
amount (plus the elimination of the offset) gen- 
erally produced increases in plan benefits as a 
proportion of combined old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance and private plan benefits. 


Vesting 


The term “vesting” refers to the right of an 
employee to terminate his employment before re- 
tirement without forfeiting the accrued pension 
resulting from his employer’s contributions.’® 
Vesting can be established through a special pro- 
vision in the pension plan or indirectly, through 
an early retirement provision at the employee’s 
election. Under the first arrangement, the pen- 
sion is usually deferred until normal retirement 
age or optional earlier retirement age; under the 
second, the pension is payable immediately. 
Sometimes the worker is offered the option of an 
immediate cash payment of all the employer’s 
contributions to his account. 


‘The United States Steel Corporation, the Aluminum 
Company of America, and the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York. 

“Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 

When a worker has contributed to the plan, he is al- 
most invariably permitted to withdraw his own contribu- 
tions, with or without interest, on termination of employ- 
ment, 
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Vesting is usually conditioned upon the com- 
pletion of a stated period of service or participa- 
tion (5-20 years), the attainment of a specified 
age (40-60), or both. Vesting is “full” in some 
plans, and in others, for employees who meet the 
minimum requirement, it may be “graded”—that 
is partial but gradually becoming full when the 
employee meets all the requirements. 

The Bankers Trust Company studies reveal a 
pronounced trend, especially among union-nego- 
tiated plans, in the direction of giving vested 
rights to employees. Of the pattern plans in 
1959, 82 percent provided some form of vesting, 
compared with 41 percent in 1955 and 33 percent 
in 1952. The main impetus for this development 
has come from the steel and automobile plans, 
which adopted special vesting provisions: inde- 
pendent of the early retirement provisions. 
Among conventional plans, which have had a 
longer history of providing for vesting, 90 per- 
cent had vesting provisions in 1959, compared 
with about three-fourths of the plans in 1952 and 
1955. 

Another arrangement that provides a form of 
vesting is found in multi-employer pension plans. 
The worker carries his “portable” pension credits 
from one employer to another and accumulates 
his credits as long as he works for an employer 
covered by the plan. Generally such plans are 
limited to employees in the same occupation or 
industry. 


TECHNICAL NOTE 


“Employee-benefit plan” is defined in this arti- 
cle as any type of plan sponsored or initiated uni- 
laterally or jointly by employers and employees 
and providing benefits that stem from the em 
ployment relationship and that are not under 
written or paid directly by government (Federal, 
State, and local). In general, the intent is to in- 
clude plans that provide in an orderly, predeter- 
mined fashion for (1) income maintenance dur- 
ing periods when regular earnings are cut off be- 
cause of death, accident, sickness, retirement, and 
unemployment and (2) benefits to meet certain 
specified expenses usually associated with illness 
or injury. The series thus excludes such fringe 
benefits as paid vacations, holidays, and rest pe- 
riods; leave with pay (except formal sick leave) ; 
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savings and stock purchase plans; discount privi- 
leges; and free meals. 

Private plans written in compliance with State 
temporary disability insurance laws are included 
in the series, but workmen’s compensation and 
statutory provisions for employer’s liability are 
excluded. Severance-pay provisions are included 
only to the extent that they are linked with the 
supplemental unemployment benefit plans. 

Estimates of coverage, contributions, and bene- 
fits are based for the most part on reports by pri- 
vate insurance companies and other nongovern- 
ment agencies. Many of these reports include 
data for persons who are no longer currently em- 
ployed as wage and salary workers because of 
retirement, temporary layoff, sickness, or shift in 
jobs. No attempt has been made to adjust the 
data for any overstatement that might result 
from the inclusion of such persons. The one ex- 
ception is the coverage estimates for pension 
plans, which have been adjusted to eliminate an- 
nuitants. 

Contributions under insured pension plans are 
on a net basis, with dividends and refunds de- 
ducted. Those under noninsured plans are for 
the most part on a gross basis, and refunds ap- 
pear as benefit payments. For pay-as-you-go 
plans, contributions have been assumed to equal 
benefit payments. 

The number of beneficiaries under pension plans 
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relates to those in receipt of periodic payments 
at the end of the year, thus excluding those re- 
ceiving lump sums during the year. 

The retirement benefits under noninsured plans 
include (1) refunds of employee contributions to 
individuals who withdraw from the plans before 
retirement and before accumulating vested de- 
ferred rights, (2) payments of the excess of em- 
ployee contributions to survivors of pensioners 
who die before they receive in retirement benefits 
an amount equal to their contributions, and (3) 
lump-sum payments made under deferred profit- 
sharing plans. Because the source of the data 
from which the estimates have been developed 
does not make it possible to distinguish between 
these lump-sum benefits and the amounts repre- 
senting monthly retirement benefits, average 
monthly or annual retirement benefit amounts 
cannot be derived. 

The estimates of coverage exclude employees 
who have not yet met the age and/or service re- 
quirements for participation in the pension plan. 
Allowance is made for overlap between plans of 
different types. Many of the employees covered 
under trade-union plans, for example, are also 
members of other plans. Because employees cov- 
ered under both insured and noninsured plans 
have been counted under the former category, the 
total number under noninsured plans is somewhat 
understated. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Assistance Expenditures Per Inhabitant, 
1959-60* 


In the fiscal year 1959-60, total assistance pay- 
ments for all five public assistance programs 
combined averaged $20.38 for every inhabitant of 
the United States—only 11 cents more than the 
per capita cost in the preceding year. Per capita 
costs, obtained by relating the total assistance 
outlay for the country as a whole or for each 
State to the total number of persons in the Nation 
or in the particular State, permit a more mean- 
ingful comparison of expenditures between years 
and among States than do aggregate amounts. 
In 1959-60, for example, assistance payments for 
all public assistance categories combined totaled 
$337 million in the State of New York—more 
than four times Colorado’s expenditure of $79 
million. On a per capita basis, however, Colo- 
rado’s expenditure ($45.13) was more than twice 
that in New York ($20.10). 

Changes in per inhabitant expenditures from 
1958-59 to 1959-60 were relatively small in all 
programs except aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled, where there was a rise of 7.2 per- 
cent. The largest shift in dollar amounts oc- 
curred in aid to dependent children (up 20 cents) 
and the smallest in aid to the blind (up 1 cent). 
The detail by program is shown below. 





Change from 1958-59 





| 

Assistance 
expenditures 
per inhabitant, 





Program 











1959-60 | Amount Percent 
ae 

BR CN it cde ak $20.38 | +$0.11 +0.5 
OY Sn Ee SAT a ie OE Oe } 10.42 —.12 —1.1 
ps GL WER) SE >. 62 +.20 +3.7 
pL Se Ee RE -51 +.01 | +2.0 
Dg SE? BRO 1.49 +.10 +7.2 
Ee Oa A ee eee: 2.33 —.09 —3.3 








Year-to-year changes in expenditures per in- 
habitant reflect changes in the p »portion of the 
population receiving assistance (recipient rate) 
and in the average monthly payment per recip- 


*Prepared by Frank Hanmer, Division of Program 
Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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ient. The rise from 1958-59 to 1959-60 in ex- 
penditures per capita for all categories combined 
was insignificant. Generally substantial increases 
in the average monthly payment per recipient 
were to a large extent offset by a decrease in the 
average monthly number of persons aided. Al- 
though most States were making higher average 
payments to recipients in 1959-60 than in the pre- 
ceding year, in a number of States need was not 
being. met in full in relation to the State’s own 
assistance standards. Increases in the average 
monthly payment per recipient for the country 
as a whole ranged from 77 cents in the children’s 
program to $2.91 in the program for the blind. 
Recipient rates declined in three programs be- 
cause the number of recipients was smaller than 
in the preceding year. In aid to the blind the 


TaBLE 1.—Average monthly number of assistance recipients 
and average monthly payments, by program, 1959-60 





Average monthly 


! 

Average monthly 
| number of 

] 


payment per 











recipients recipient 
Program 
r | Percentage Change 
Number, | change from | ——. from 
, 1958-59 1958-59 
] 
2,386,889 | —2.4 | $66.33 | +$2.79 
2,964,839 +4.0 28.89 | +.7 
108,723 9 70.90 | +2.91 
351,422 +7.2 | 64.52 +2.15 
1, 104,066 —6.4 | 25.29 +1.38 





decrease was insignificant. The sizable drop (6.4 
percent) in the average number of general assist- 
ance recipients reflected an improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions from those in the preceding 
year. Fewer persons received old-age assistance 
than in 1958-59 as earlier improvements in both 
coverage and benefit amounts under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program con- 
tinued to reduce the need for the assistance pay- 
ments. 

In contrast, recipient rates went up in the other 
two programs. The average monthly number of 
recipients of aid to dependent children and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled rose 4.0 
percent and 7.2 percent, respectively; the increase 
in the total population during the period was 1.6 
percent. The fairly substantial rise in the num- 
ber of persons receiving aid to the permanently 
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and totally disabled is accounted for by compara- 
tively large increases in a few States with re- 
cently established programs or with recent liber- 
alizations in program policies, coupled with a 
small upward trend in almost all States with pro- 
grams. Changes for the year in the average 
monthly number of recipients and the average 
monthly payment per recipient are given for each 
program in table 1. 

Most States reported changes in per capita ex- 


TABLE 2. 
and by program, fiscal years 1958-59 and 1959-60 


penditures for assistance payments that were 
similar to the national shifts (table 2). Thus 
expenditures per inhabitant for all categories 
combined went up in almost three-fifths of the 
States, but decreases were more prevalent than 
increases in old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and general assistance. In contrast, only eight 
States spent less per inhabitant to aid the disa- 
bled, and 18 States spent less to assist dependent 
children, as the following tabulation indicates. 


Amount expended per inhabitant ! for assistance payments, including vendor payments for medical care, by State 





















































| ag wie Aid to the 
Total | Old-age assistance | 4/4 pt type | Aid to the blind | permanently and | General assistance 
State ” totally disabled | 
| | | | | 
1958-59 1959-60 | 1958-59 7959-60 | 1958-59 1959-60 | 1958-59 | 1959-66 1958-59 1959-60 | 1958-59 1959-60 
| | 

scalicapsstdialadidibies er. RSE ees Sees 

| 

ft eee | $20.27 $20.38 | $10.54 $10.42 | $5.42 $5.62 | $0.50 | $0.51 | $1.39 | $1.49 $2.42 | $2.33 

Re eM 16.28 17.80 | 2.25 | 2.71 | -20 | .22 1.50 1.59| (2) (2) 
| neers BY 6.51 4.89] 8.07 6.86 | 46 38 x)» | @) 3.50 2.74 
 eeapmmmpemene TEE 8.24 7.95 | 7.04 7.7%6| 87 6) @) | @) | 1:20 1.37 
ae | 23.63 18.12 18.70 | 3.06 2.90 73 .74 1.67 1.78 | -05 27 
Ce. | 31.18 18.62 17.23 | 9.24 8.98 1.22 1.12 134 55| —1.76 1.62 
Colorado.......... _ 45.12 34.86 34.65 | 5.94 6.04 | -17 | 15 2.41 2.55 | 1.74 1.74 
OS EET | 19.36 8.79 7.68 5.79 5.58 | 17 | 15 1.46 1.36 | 43.16 42.57 
a aa 9.95 1.94 1.80 3.86 3.70 | -50 | .48 .53 65 3.12 2.92 
District of Columbia-_.__--..-- 14.55 2.93 3.19 7.37 9.72 | 23 | 25 2.65 | 3.16 | 1.37 1.65 
| RRs te 16.62 10.08 9.32 4.26 3.89 -40 | 37 | 1.14 1.31 } 4.74 4.72 
RE: ae 22.02 14.27 13.96 4.31 | 4.07 | .57 | .56 2.70 | 3.19 | 17 17 

| } | | 
EO a f 1.46 3 .23 3) 1.05 | (3) | -01 | 3 16 | (3) 01 
| re are 12.30 11.09 | 1.74 1.72 6.97 6.13 12 ell | 1.54 | 1.52 | 1.93 | 1.61 
ee Cee me 15.39 15.62 8 91 8.7 5.04 5.34 | 22 22 | 1.19 | 1.28 5 03 5 03 
Illinois | 20.73; 21.89] 6.63) 6.44] 6.24] 6.72] 30 29] 1.76] 1.74] 5.80 6.70 
Indiana | 10.29 9.75 4.60 4.47 2.98 2.99 | 35 .35 } 3) | (3 2.36 1.94 
a 18.02 18.77 | 10.89 11.41 | 4.53 5.02 | .53 . 56 3) } 6 .04 2.07 1.74 
Kansas MN 20.50 20.49 | 13.05 12.55 4.19 4.53 -29 | .27 | 1.93 | 1.93 1.04 1.21 
CF? eer 17.42 18.16 | 9.39 10.01 5.83 6.00 | 54 | .49 1.29 1.38 .37 -28 
TTS 45.26 5.4 31.41 31.42 8.24 8.42 | .74 | 77 3.07 3.20 1.80 1.62 
Maine--__- 20.69 21.35 9.16 9.53 6.43 6.83 | .38 | 37 | 1.41 1.68 | 3.31 2.94 
Maryland 8.15 | 2.26 2.22 3.66 4.10 | ll -ll | 1.39 1.50 | 73 -70 
_ EE ares 8% 19.80 18.68 | 5.32 5.02 -59 | -59 | 2.77 | 2.07 1.73 
OS SS era a 19.58 7.03 6.84 | 5.16 5.26 | -21 21 -50 | 3 | 8.24 6.69 
oS Ne 24.19 14.41 14.47 4.87 5.16 | -38 38 | 45 | | 3.94 3.68 
CE Se 20.65 | 13.13 | 13.15 3.89 4.36 | 1.22 1.33 1.18 | 2 | 08 | -09 
a 30.80 18.93 19.24 6.05 6.56 | -90 | .93 | 2.46 | 1.40 1.45 
Montana 2 ETS SE ar 20.14 8.27 | 7.98 | 4.05 4.10 | 47 -47 | 1.79 | | 4.48 5.84 
Nebraska___.....- a Sine 14.45 8.74 | 9.05 | 2.42 2.64 -64 | .65 .86 | 1.02 1.08 
Nevada... ne 7 12.96 7.96 &, | 3.85 4.05 | 72 .74 3 | 7 63 7.43 
New Hampshire_............- 12.98 7.40 7.50 3.23 3.02 | .37 .39 | -65 of 1.73 1.33 
New Jersey..... 10.41 3.34 3.24 | 3.06 3.92 -16 | .16 | 1.07 16 | 2.34 1.93 
eee 22.72 | 9.04 8.98 | 11.17 10.97 34 | -30 | 1.98 1.97 | 50 -50 
a a | 20.10 6.42 7.99 7.92 -32 | 31 2.80 2.70 3.03 | 2.89 
North Carolina............... | 14.42 | 5.16 4.98 5.32 65 | By 2.03 2.29 77 | -76 
Nerth Dakota.........<...--- | 20.11 11.42 4.48 4.95 13 14 | 1.78 2.03 -92 1.00 
ei 17.72 7.65 3.13 3.56 | .30 .30 .85 98 5.39 | 5.04 
SDS bcs batinodensicie | 61.76] 35.29 9.41 10.11 | .89 91 3.73 | 4.10 | 56 | .53 
Oregon 57 | 19.33 9.66 5.33 5.44 .16 15 2.82 | 2.83 | 2.60 | 1.84 
yO, eee 58 | 16.13 | 3.25 5.50 6.33 | 1.20 1.31 1.00 | 1.08 2.63 | 3.77 
.._.) —_— eee 7 | 6.94 1.72 3.65 4.15 | .08 .08 95 .98 .07 | .07 
OS OS ae 22.66 7.16 7.76 8.07 -13 13 | 2.78 3.23 4.18 3.86 
South Carolina. -.............- 11.44 | 6.52 2.62 2.68 .37 .37 1.34 59 .20 25 
nn 19.24 | 8.86 5.14 5.84 | 16 te 1.00 1.24 2.52 | 2.39 
iin eiediccciidnien 5.14 14.95 | 8.34 5.12 5.09 46 45 1.08 1.32 14 12 
. | Ee 17.82 17.77 14.52 2.27 1.93 .45 46 28 .39 4 .30 4 31 
Utah . . 18.05 17.93 7.70 6.10 6.02 21 19 2.02 2.29 2.02 | 2.10 
 _ Shea ar 17.96 18.05 10.26 3.82 4.07 25 25 1.38 1.61 42,25 | 41.74 
aes 14.02 11.43 6.68 4.38 | 4.17 .26 .19 1.25 1.06 1.45 | -95 
| OSE ERO ia cee 5.28 | 5.69 1.83 2.19 2.34 17 .20 81 91 28 31 
TS SESE ae 37.16 32.52 20.78 8.09 7.53 .33 -29 2.68 2.70 5.28 3.90 
West Virginia. 18.16 19.40 4.55 10.94 12.02 -26 | -27 .72 1.86 .69 -60 
Wisconsin__. 16.31 16.24 8.48 3.98 4.16 24 | 25 | 44 .70 3.17 2.52 
Wyoming-_- 16.96 16.10 9.55 3.63 | 3.56 .18 hy 1.44 1,38 2.16 2.38 





1 Data for 1958-59 based on population estimated by the Bureau of the 
Census for July 1, 1958; for 1959-60, on data for April 1960; excludes Armed 
Forces overseas. 

? Less than $0.01. 

+ No program. 
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4 Estimated. 

5 Data incomplete. : 

6 Program not in operation for full year; first payments made in January 
1960. 

7 Excludes vendor payments for medical care from general assistance funds. 
Money payments to general assistance recipients partly estimated for 1958-59. 
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Number of States with specified 
change in expenditures per 
inhabitant ! 
Program 
Increase | Decrease | No change 
| 
Total, all programs............... 31 | 22 | a eee Se 
25 i nee 
35 ) | ae 
19 21 13 
39 8 1 
18 30 5 














1 Excludes Guam; first payments made July 1959. 


Program and State Variations 


The individual States varied considerably in 
per capita expenditures during 1959-60 for each 
program and for all programs combined. Many 
socio-economic and fiscal factors account for the 


Amount expended per inhabitant for assistance payments, including vendor payments for medical care, 


1959-60 
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variations. The States differ, for example, in 
their fiscal ability and willingness to finance the 
non-Federal share of an adequate assistance pro- 
gram, in the proportion of their population that 
falls in the low income brackets, in employment 
opportunities, and in the extent to which benefit 
payments under old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance reduce the need for assistance. These 
factors influence the scope of a State’s public as- 
sistance program and the demands made upon it. 

Under the Social Security Act, the States are 
free to define need by determining the quantity, 
quality, and cost of the items they consider neces- 
sary for decent and healthful living (the State’s 
assistance standard) and to establish other eligi- 
bility requirements. Thus, the amount of income 
and property holdings that recipients may pos- 
sess varies among States; so do State policies on 


fiscal year 
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contributions from responsible relatives or recov- 
ery of assistance through liens on the property of 
recipients or other devices, 

A State’s assistance standard and the policies 
governing eligibility are major factors determin- 
ing the number of persons who will be found eli- 
gible for assistance and hence the recipient rate. 
The level of the assistance standard also affects 
the size of the average monthly payment to recip- 
ients. Other factors affecting the size of the pay- 
ment are State maximums on the amount of the 
monthly payment to an individual recipient or 
any reductions in the amount of assistance that 
is needed but cannot be paid when State-local 
funds are inadequate.’ 


Total payments per inhabitant for public as- 
sistance ranged from a high of $51.76 in Okla- 
homa to lows of $5.69 in Virginia and $1.46 in 
Guam, which made its first payments with Fed- 
eral funds in July 1959. Guam and Virginia 
were among six jurisdictions that spent less than 
$10. Twenty States, in contrast, spent more than 
twice that amount, including five States with ex- 
penditures of more than $30. Total aid per cap- 
ita amounted to $10.00-$14.99 in 10 States and 
$15.00-$19.99 in 18 States. Seven out of every 
10 States spent less than the national average of 
$20.38." . 

Old-age assistance, which is the largest pro- 
gram in terms of expenditures, accounted for 
more than half the total national outlay for all 
programs combined and exceeded expenditures 
for any other program in two-thirds of the States 
(see chart). Payments averaged $10.42 for the 
country as a whole but were less than this amount 
in 7 out of every 10 States. Oklahoma, the top 
State, spent $36.11 per capita for old-age assist- 
ance, or 21 times the $1.72 spent by Hawaii, 
which was at the bottom. Expenditures were 
less than $5 in 12 States, $5.00-$7.49 in 8 States, 
$7.50-$9.99 in 16 States, and $10.00 or more in 18 
States. 


‘For a fuller discussion of the factors that influence 
State variation in per capita expenditures for assistance 
payments, see the Social Security Bulletin, May 1959, 
pages 18-19. 

*Comparisons within the individual programs exclude 
from consideration Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, where expenditures usually are relatively low. 
The comparison for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled also excludes Iowa, where payments were made 
during only half the year, and that for general assistance 
excludes Idaho, where reporting is incomplete. 


Although in an average month many more per- 
sons were aided under the program for dependent 
children (3.0 million) than under old-age assist- 
ance (2.4 million), the average monthly payment 
per recipient in aid to dependent children was 
much lower. As a result the per capita expendi- 
ture for aid to dependent children ($5.62) was 
only about 54 percent of that for the aged. Per 
capita expenditures for children exceeded those 
for old-age assistance, however, in 15 States. The 
main reason was that these States had compara- 
tively low expenditures per inhabitant for old- 
age assistance—generally as a result of relatively 
low recipient rates for that program. Per capita 
expenditures for aid to dependent children were 
less than $5 in almost half (25) of the States, 
$5.00-$7.49 in 19 States, $7.50-$9.99 in seven 
States, and $10.00 or more in only three States. 
The highest expenditure occurred in West Vir- 
ginia ($12.02), and the lowest in Texas ($1.93). 

For the country as a whole and for each of the 
States, expenditures for aid to the blind and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled were con- 
siderably lower than those for old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children. Nationally, pay- 
ments to the blind averaged 51 cents per inhabi- 
tant, but three-fourths of the States spent less 
than that amount. Per capita expenditures for 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled were 
$1.49 for the United States; in 27 of the 50 States 
with programs, expenditures exceeded this 
amount. Costs for aid to the disabled ranged 
from a low of 39 cents in Texas to a high of 
$4.10 in Oklahoma. 

The greatest interstate variation existed in gen- 
eral assistance, which is financed entirely from 
local and/or State funds. Expenditures reached 


TABLE 3.—Number of States with specified amount of ex- 


penditures per inhabitant for vendor payments for medical 
care, by program, fiscal year 1959-60 





l l 7, 
| | | 

All | | 
payments for medical | ore. | 


Expenditures per | | 
inhabitant for vendor | oaa | apc| aB |aprp| aa 
care | grams | } 


eee FA Ta Fart. Tae 








Average, all States_.| $2.71 $1.54 








$0.33 | $0.04 | $0.25 | $0.55 
Total number oi | | | | | 








Sara 54 | 54 54 | 54 | 50 | 54 
No vendor payments-.--| 7 | 10 | 14 | 10 | 9 15 
Vendor payments-.-.-.--| 47 44 40 44 | 41 | 39 
Less than $0.50...---- 6 14 29 | 44 | 34 | 20 
0.50-0.99........ sawune s 6 10 | 0 | 6 | 6 
100-200. 2420-0552 4 | 8 | 1 | 0 | 1 5 
i aaa 1| 5 | 0 | 0} 0 3 
2.00 or more. .-..-..-- 28 | 11 | 0 0 | 0 5 
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highs of $6.70 in Illinois and $6.69 in Michigan 
but were 9 cents in Mississippi and less than 1 
cent in Alabama. Payments per inhabitant were 
$1.50 or more in about half the States and aver- 
aged $2.33 for the United States. The distribu- 
tion of the States by the amount of assistance 
expenditures per inhabitant for each of the cate- 
gories for 1959-60 is shown below. 

















| | | | 
Expenditures |} All | | 
per | pro- | OAA | ADC | AB |APTD!] GA 
inhabitant | grams | | | 
} | | 
Total number of | } } | 
I 54 | 54 54 | 54 50 | 54 
Less than $0.50. ........ 0 | 1} 0} 40 3 12 
c,, Seeceenateeaes 0 | 0 o| mj 9] 7 
es o 0 | 1 3 | 11 | 6 
i eens | 0 | 4 | 1 0}; 13] re 
J eee 0 | 1 | 6 | 0 9 | 9 
rE ea 0 3 | 6 | 0 | 4 | 4 
4.00-4.99_.- | 0 3 11 | 0 1 |} 1 
5.00-7.49._- 2 8 | 19 | 0 0 4 
7.50-9.99__. 3 | 16 | 7 0 | 0 0 
10.00-14.99. 10 | 9 | 3 | 0} 0 0 
15,00-19.99....- coal 18 6 | 0 | 0} 0 | 0 
20.00 or more........... 20 | 3 


0 0} 0} 0 





Vendor Payments for Medical Care 


Assistance agencies may pay for medical care 
in one or both of the following ways: (1) by in- 
cluding the cost of medical care in determining 
the amount of the money payment to the recip- 
ient and (2) by making direct payment to the 
suppliers of medical goods and services (vendor 
payments). Nationally, vendor payments for 
medical care for the five programs combined 
amounted to more than $490 million in the fiscal 
year 1959-60—up $83 million or 20 percent from 
such payments a year earlier. Though part of 
the increase may represent a shift from the money 
payment to vendor payments, most of it is due to 
larger expenditures for medical care.° 

Most of the dollar rise in payments to medical 
vendors in 1959-€° occurred in the old-age assist- 
ance programs of eight States. Although total 
vendor medical payments for all categories com- 
bined went up in most of the States making such 
payments, almost three-fourths of the national 
increase was accounted for by these eight States, 


* From 1957-58 to 1958-59 vendor medical payments in 
the five programs rose $90 million, but at least three- 
tenths of this increase was the result of a shift from 
money payments to vendor payments after the 1958 
amendments to the Social Security Act had revised the 
formula for determining Federal participation. 
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where upward changes ranged from $3.6 million 
to $13 million. For old-age assistance the na- 
tional rise ($64 million) represented 78 percent 
of the $83 million increase for all programs com- 
bined. 

From 1958-59 to 1959-60, per inhabitant ex- 
penditures for vendor payments for medical care 
went up substantially in old-age assistance (26 
percent) and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled (25 percent). Smaller increases occurred 
in aid to dependent children (3 percent) and 
general assistance (2 percent), but per capita 
expenditures in aid to the blind remained the 
same. Despite large percentage increases in two 
programs, dollar rises in per inhabitant costs were 
relatively small in all four programs. These in- 
creases were 32 cents in old-age assistance, 5 cents 
in aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
and 1 cent in aid to dependent children and gen- 
eral assistance. 

For all programs combined, vendor payments 
for medical care in 1959-60 amounted to $2.71 
per inhabitant of the United States, or 13 percent 
of the total per capita cost of assistance. Most 
(57 percent) of the total outlay per inhabitant for 
vendor medical payments was accounted for by 
expenditures of $1.54 from old-age assistance 
funds. Per capita costs under the other cate- 
gories were much smaller, amounting to 55 cents 
in general assistance, 33 cents in aid to dependent 
children, 25 cents in aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and 4 cents in aid to the blind. 

In relation to total per capita expenditures for 
assistance payments, vendor payments for medi- 
cal care were largest in general assistance and 
smallest in aid to dependent children. Vendor 
medical payments made up almost one-fourth of 
total general assistance costs for the country as a 
whole and more than half of general assistance 
expenditures in one-fourth of the 39 States that 
reported vendor payments. In at least 10 States, 
general assistance funds were used to pay vendors 
for medical care received by recipients under one 
of the federally aided categories. 

In aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
and in old-age assistance, vendor medical pay- 
ments per inhabitant also constituted a higher- 
than-average proportion of total assistance (17.0 
percent and 14.8 percent, respectively). In aid 
to the blind, however, only 8.3 percent of total 
assistance payments were made directly to medi- 
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cal vendors, and in aid to dependent children 
only 5.8 percent. 

In the individual States, per inhabitant ex- 
penditures for vendor payments for medical care 
were relatively small except from funds of the 
old-age assistance and general 
grams. 


assistance pro- 
Payments of $2 or more came from old- 
age assistance funds in 11 States and from gen- 
eral assistance funds in five States. Per capita 
expenditures were less than 50 cents, however, in 
all 44 of the States making vendor payments in 
aid to the blind. Per capita expenditures were 
also less than 50 cents in 34 States in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 29 States in 
aid to dependent children, 20 States in general 
assistance, and 14 States in old-age assistance. 
Vendor payments for all programs combined to- 
taled $2 or more in about three-fifths of the States 
making such payments. 


Trust Fund Operations, 1960* 


The social insurance and related trust funds 
account for the major portion of the assets of all 
the trust funds managed in whole or in part by 
the Treasury Department. The group includes 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
the disability insurance trust fund, the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, the railroad retirement account, 
the civil-service retirement and disahility fund, 
and the several veterans’ insurance funds. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
TRUST FUND 


All financial operations of the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance program are car- 
ried on through the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund and the Federal disability 
insurance trust fund. 

Amounts equivalent to 100 percent of current 
collections under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act (with respect to covered employees) 
and under chapter 2 of the Internal Revenue Code 


* Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 
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of 1954, as amended (with respect to covered 
self-employed persons), are transferred by per- 
manent appropriations to the trust funds on the 
basis of estimates made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Differences between these estimates 
and the contributions actually payable on the 
basis of reported earnings are adjusted periodi- 
cally. Contributions under voluntary agreements 
with States for the coverage of State and local 
government employees are deposited as received 
directly in the trust funds. 


Income-Outgo 


The tax schedule introduced in the 1958 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act raised the com- 
bined employer-employee tax rates payable in 
1959 by 1% of 1 percent of payroll and in 1960 
by an additional full 1 percent of payroll—to 51%4 


percent. The self-employment tax rate was also 
increased. Since self-employment taxes for any 


TABLE 1.—Operations of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, calendar years 1959 and 1960 


{In thousands] 




















! 
Item | 1960 | 1959 
| 
| | 
Total assets, January 1................-.......-...|$20, 140,766 21 , 864,422 
Receipts, calendar year: | 
Contributions: 
Appropriations (taxes)__....-...- .----| 10,208,596 | 7,586,574 
Deposits arising from State “agree ments....-- | 737,139 | 539,077 
0 ae 10,945,734 8,125,652 
Less payments to Treasury for taxes subject | | | 
i SRS 79,440 73,680 
pe ee earn | 10,866,294 8,051,972 
Interest and profit: 
SN BI 6 ctistincnnnnmnentiigsinheanadde | 514,868 531,081 
On administrative expenses reimbursed 
Grom DE Greet TOR  .ccccecccdsccccceess 877 | 1,165 
Gross interest received _....- | 532,246 
Less interest transferred to railroad retire- | 
Ae SS Na eS a x ENE } 7,448 
Net interest received...................... 524,798 
ete a Rinicctwirnindntstetinnis ui, 372,150 | 576, 769 
Disbursements, calendar year: 
Se Hs ittncacctndmnsncngawcstiones 10,676,628 9,841,641 
Payments to railroad retire ment account un- 
der the financial interchange___........__-- 


308 , 500 274,600 
Total benefit payments and transfers with } 

pempect to DemeGts. .........-ccccccceccce 10,985, 128 
Administrative expenses: | 
Department of Health, Education, and | 

Ci ILE SD OS ITI 192,380 179,123 

eg } 38,973 36,453 
Construction of headquarters building for | | 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- | 

0 RES 2 ee, ee ere | 5,250 | 15,052 


10,116,241 














Gross administrative expenses-- 236,603 230,628 
Less receipts for sale of services, etc | 138 | 136 
Less reimbursement of administrative ex- 
penses from DI trust fund_-........--... 33,176 | 46,308 
Net administrative expenses_............-- 203,289 184,184 
Total net disbursements...............-. | ll, 188, 417 | 10,300, 4: 425 
Net addition to trust fund...............} 183, 1733 | Al 723, 656 
REE IIE, TI Bho ono eww cencnesosens aa 20,324,499 20,140,766 
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year are payable with Federal income tax in the 
following year, the 1960 raise of 34 of 1 percent 
will not, however, be reflected in contribution in- 
come until 1961. (The earnings base has re- 
mained at $4,800 since January 1, 1959.) These 
rate increases were largely responsible for a 35- 
percent rise in contribution income to $10.9 bil- 
lion during 1960 despite the progressive worsen- 
ing of the economic situation as the year wore on. 
Income, expenditures, and total assets of the trust 
fund for 1959 and 1960 are shown in table 1. 

The actual increase in tax collections in 1960 
was somewhat less than 35 percent. Since ap- 
propriations of tax collections are made on an 
estimated basis and subsequently adjusted, the 
amount received in the trust fund in a given year 
from actual collections is adjusted by the amount 
of the correction in that year of past underap- 
propriations or overappropriations. In 1960, for 
example, more than $290 million was added to 
the trust fund to correct for underestimates and 
underappropriations in earlier years, the bulk 
of it for 1959. The 1959 total had itself been re- 
duced during that year by de-appropriation of 
1958 overappropriations. The 1960 correction 
therefore means that 1959 contributions were 
understated, and—up to the end of 1960—1960 
contributions overstated, by the amount of the 
correction. The net appropriation figures there- 
fore do not accurately indicate the income from 
tax collections in either year. It is possible, too, 
that the estimated 1960 tax receipts may be more 
or less than actual receipts, but this will only be 
known later when adjustments are made. 


Earnings of the invested assets of the trust 
fund totaled $515 million in 1960, 3 percent less 
than 1959 earnings. Of this sum, $156,024 repre- 
sents profit on investment, realized in July and 
November. An additional $2 million was earned 
in noneash form as net amortization of discount 
and premium on public issues acquired in the 
open market. Until now the trust fund has been 
credited with discount in a lump sum at the re- 
demption, sale, or exchange of such a security. 
Starting in the fiscal year 1959-60, however, pre- 
mium and discount for the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance trust funds have been amor- 
tized on a quarterly basis. 


Two interfund interest transfers had the effect 
of reducing the total net interest and profit of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in 
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1960 to $506 million: (1) $10 million transferred 
with the payment to the railroad retirement ac- 
count under the financial interchange provision 
in the Railroad Retirement Act, and (2) $877,000 
received from the disability insurance trust fund 
with reimbursed administrative expenses. Total 
receipts of the trust fund amounted to $11,372 
million in 1960, 33 percent more than in 1959. 

Old-age and survivors insurance benefit pay- 
ments totaled $10,677 million in 1960, 8 percent 
more than 1959 benefits. Under the financial 
interchange provision, a payment of $308 million 
referring to the fiscal year 1958-59 was made 
from the trust fund to the railroad retirement 
account to place the trust fund in the same posi- 
tion in which it would have been had railroad 
employment always been covered employment for 
old-age and survivors insurance purposes. The 
$10,985 million total of benefit payments and pay- 
ments in lieu of benefits was 9 percent higher in 
1960 than in the preceding year. 

Gross administrative expenses paid from the 
trust fund in 1960 totaled $237 million, 3 percent 
more than in 1959. Salaries and expenses of both 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Treasury Department for adminis- 
tering the program rose about 7 percent. The 
reduction from a possible 7-percent increase to 
the actual 3-percent increase is explained by the 
construction item—amounting to $15 million in 
1959 but only $5 million in 1960, out of the total 
of $32 million authorized for construction of a 
headquarters building for the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. The expenditure of 
this and any subsequent appropriations from the 
trust fund for construction has a different pur- 
pose than other administrative or operating ex- 
penses—the creation of a capital asset. 

The ostensible decrease in reimbursed admin- 
istrative expenses from the disability insurance 
trust fund—from $46 million in 1959 to $33 mil- 
lion in 1960—is the result of the timing of these 
reimbursements for expenses incurred by the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund for the 
administration of disability insurance. Admin- 
istrative expenses for the fiscal years 1957-58 and 
1958-59 were reimbursed in the calendar year 
1959; in 1960 reimbursements related only to the 
fiscal year 1959-60. The net administrative ex- 
penses paid from the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund therefore amounted to $203 mil- 
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lion in 1960 compared with $184 million in 1959, 
a 10-percent increase. 

The total assets of the trust fund at the close 
of 1960 were $20,324 million, 1 percent or $184 
million more than the $20,141 million at the start 
of the year. Of the year-end assets, $19,128 mil- 
lion (book value) was invested in United States 
Government securities (table 2), and the remain- 
der was held in cash balances. 


Investments 


During 1960 the portfolio of the trust fund 
registered a fractional (0.1 percent) decrease,’ 
from $19,151 million (book value) to $19,128 mil- 
lion. Net decreases have been running considera- 
bly higher: 8.6 percent in 1959, 2.8 percent in 
1958, and 1.2 percent in 1957. 

The all-time high of total old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund holdings occurred at the end 
of June 1957, when the portfolio stood at $22,263 
million, after a previous high of $22,202 million 
in August 1956. From mid-1957 on, investments 
decreased steadily, with a few monthly interrup- 
tions, until they reached the fund’s lowest port- 
folio to date at the end of January 1960. By then 
the investments had fallen to $18,532 million, $3.7 
billion less than the 1957 high. The portfolio 
inched up to $19,748 million in August only to 
decline to $19,128 million by the year’s end. 

Total investment of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund at the end of each year since 
its inception is shown in table 3. For purposes 
of comparison, the total interest-bearing public 
debt and the total investment of the other two 
social security trust funds are also shown, as well 
as the proportion of the public debt formed by 
the three trust funds. To facilitate comparison 
with the public debt, face-value figures have been 
used for the trust fund investments. 

Public issues are becoming an increasingly im- 
portant part of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund investments. A few years ago 
they made up scarcely 10 percent of the portfolio; 
at the end of 1958 they formed more than 15 per- 
cent, and at the close of 1960 almost 18 percent 


*The total assets of the trust fund increased slightly 
because cash balances at the end of 1960 were $207 mil- 
lion higher than at the beginning. 
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The changing proportion is due less to a rapid 
increase in public-issue holdings than to the fact 
that the overall decreases of the recent past have 
occurred exclusively in special public-debt obli- 
gation holdings. During 1960, public-issue hold- 
ings increased $59 million while special obligation 
holdings decreased $82 million (table 2). The 
proportion invested in each sector at the end of 
the year was about the same as at its start: 17-18 


TaBLE 2.—Investment of the social security trust funds, by 
type and earnings, end of December 1959 and 1960 


{In millions] 











Old-age and | ‘ 
survivors ey Unemployment 
insurance | trast fand trust fund 
Type of investment trustfund | 
| | <4 
1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 | 1959 ¥% 





| SUEREe oF ow 





| 
$19,128 $19,151 | $2,180 | $1,793 | $6,638 | $6,877 
























Public issues !____ | 3,347 | 3,288} 88) 78] 1,092] 1,083 
Treasury bonds 2,895 | 2,837 56 47 | 1,022; 1,014 
Marketable-__ | 1,830 | 1,77 | 56 47 276 | 
21% percent. 4] 4 ie 
2% percent. } 953 | } | 
2% percent... | 225 | | 
2% percent. ...... } 2) 
3 percern:t......... 110 | 
314 percent....... 45 | 
3% percent. ...... | 343 | 
3% percent....... | 28 | 
3% percent___ 40 | 
4 percent.........| 54 | 
4% percent....... | 25 | 
Nonmarketable_.... 1,065 
2% percent. ...... | 1,065 
Treasury notes......- | 458 
25% percent ......... 30 | 
316 percent......... Ee 
35% percent_......_. 176 
3% percent......... | 20 
SB ETNNE ecccusenas | 144 
454 percent......... 48 
4% percent......... | 15 | 
© i diieccancos 25 | 
Net unamortized pre- | 
mium and dis-| 
in ee —6 | 
Accrued interest pur- } 
chased ....... SS ee ae 
Public-debt obligations | | | 
(special issues)....._ | 15,782 | 15,864 | 2,093 
bay pa bonds_. ol . i 12,795 1,474 
24% percent.._- ,825 4,825 | 188 | 
25% percent. 8,890 7,970 | 1,287 | 
Treasury notes.. 1,934 | 3,067 } 386 
214 percent. -_- -| 1,430 | 2,395 | 68 | | 
25% percent..__..__- 504] 672/ 319 | | 
Treasury certificates | | | 
of indebtedness_.. 133 | 2 232} 308) 5,547 | 
214 percent__...___- Smaiedonia ee RRS ac ERE eT Pee |. Spee 
25% percent........- EES 2 | 14 SB bncéccesiacodial 


, Ee EERE EE RES See: 5,052 
2% percent 
3% percent...._._... hs 
3\ percent 





35% percent........- % _  eP ROR, Be! x 
3% percent | | | ee a ee 
ES. | § See nm 

| 





! Represents book value, including ‘‘net unamortized premium and dis- 
count,’ which refers to investments acquired above or below par values in 
open-market operations. ‘‘Premium”’ is the excess of the price paid in the 
open market over par value; “‘discount”’ is the amount by which the price is 
less than par value. The Treasury Department amortizes this positive or 
negative difference over the remaining life of the obligations. At any given 
time, the ‘‘net unamortized” figure represents a subtraction of the amount 
remaining to be written off between that time and maturity on issues bought 
* a premium from the amount still to be “written on” for issues bought at a 

scount, 

? Less than $500,000. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury and unpublished Treasury 
releases. 
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percent in public issues and 82-83 percent in spe- 
cial public-debt obligations. 

The trust fund began 1960 with only $1.5 mil- 
lion invested in 1-year, 25¢-percent special certi- 
ficates. By the end of the first month, to meet 
ready cash needs, these certificates had had to be 
redeemed, together with $639 million of 3-year 
and 4-year, 24%4-percent Trea¢ury special notes 


TaBLE 3.—Investments of social security trust funds and 
interest-bearing public debt at end of specified period, 1936-60 























{In millions} 
| Social security trust fund investment portfolio 
(face value) ! 
Done | Old-age | 
. = aring } -age | 
Atend of—| ‘public Percent | and |Disability) Unem- 
debt Total of survivors) insurance) ployment 
| amount | public |insurance| trust trust 
| debt trust fund fund 
fund 
$64 0.2 $4 
1,138 3.1 625 
1,926 5.0 1,064 
2,944 7.5 1,509 
3,962 8.9 1,045 
5,468 9.5 2,732 
7,342 6.8 3,687 
9,874 6.0 5,005 
12,546 5.5 6,579 
14,562 | 5.3 7,508 
15, 643 | 6.1 7,564 
17,363 6.8 8,101 
19,044 7.6 8,495 
19,417 7.6 7,605 
,963 8.2} 7,638 
23 , 438 9.1 8,426 
25,977 9.8 9,022 
27,832 10.2 9,544 
28 , 598 10.4 8,739 
29,853 10.7 8,753 
98 “ 30,890 11.3 9,060 
| pee 272,874 31,276 | 11.5 4 i 9,097 
| ae 280,839 | 29,390 | 10.5 20,956 1,321 7,114 
pr kqeacenes 287 , 704 27,830 | 9.7 19,159 1,794 6,878 
June...... 293,241 | 28,527} 10.1| 19,756] 2,101 6,670 
Dec 286,820 27,954 | 9.7 19,134 2,180 6,639 

















1 Includes public and special Government obligations. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury and other Treasury Depart- 
ment releases. 


that would not have matured until 17 months 
later—in June 1961. By the end of the second 
month the fund had again acquired special certi- 
ficates—in the amount of $24 million—and these 
holdings were increased to $807 million by the 
end of May. All other public and special issues 
with which the trust fund started the year re- 
mained unchanged in these first 5 months with 
one exception: the 314-percent Treasury notes, of 
which the trust fund held $48 million, matured in 
May and were exchanged for 454-percent notes of 
1965. Two new public issues were added to the 
portfolio in this period, both by subscription at 
original issue: in January, $24 million of a 1-year 
Treasury bill with interest at 5.067 percent; in 
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April, $25 million of the 414-percent Treasury 
bond of 1975-85. 

On May 31, 1960, the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund held $16,030 million of 
Treasury special public-debt obligations with ma- 
turities ranging from 1 month (1-year special 
certificates of indebtedness maturing June 30) to 
14 years and 1 month. A month later at “roll- 
over” date, June 30, the $807 million of matured 
254-percent certificates plus $382 million of in- 
coming money had been invested in 1-year special 
certificates ($270 million) and 15-year special 
bonds ($920 million). The interest rate on the 
new issues of both maturities was the same, 25% 
percent. All other special issues and all public 
issues in the portfolio remained as before except 
for the maturation of one holding, a 214-percent 
(marketable) Treasury bond, and the even ex- 
change of the $10 million that the trust fund held 
for its 3%-percent replacement. With only less 
than 49 of 1 percent of the trust fund’s total in- 
vestments involved in the latest annual “rollover” 
instead of the former 80-90 percent, this concept 
has—for the present, at least—lost its significance 
for the trust fund both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. It is expected, however, that future 
“rollovers” will involve about 7 percent of the 
trust fund portfolio annually. 

The month of July saw considerable activity 
in the trust fund portfolio. By its end all special 
Treasury notes maturing in June 1961 had been 
redeemed-—the remaining $326 million of the 214’s 
and the $168 million of the 254’s. About $13 
million of the “rolled over” special certificates 
had also been redeemed. Among the public issues, 
$6 million of the 5.067-percent Treasury bills had 
been disposed of, and $10 million had been in- 
vested in a new issuance of 3.265-percent bills 
maturing a year later. 

In mid-August, $5 million of special certificates 
of indebtedness were redeemed and the proceeds 
invested in an additional issue of the 37%%-percent 
bonds of 1968. Except for November, the rest of 
the year saw activity only in special certificates of 
indebtedness. In November the activity was 
mainly in the public-issue sector: all $28 million 
of the Treasury bills were sold and the profit 
taken, the money was invested in special certifi- 
cates for about 10 days for the interest, and then 
subscribed for the new 3%4-percent Treasury 
bonds issued at midmonth. 





Interest Rate 


The Social Security Act of 1935 required that 
the investments of the old-age reserve account 
(now the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund) earn at least 3 percent. The 1939 amend- 
ments removed all reference to a minimum yield 
except on “special obligations issued to the trust 
fund,” which were required to bear the average 
rate of interest on the total interest-bearing por- 
tion of the public debt, computed as of the end of 
the month next preceding the date of issue and 
rounded to the next lowest 14 of 1 percent if the 
average rate was not itself an exact multiple of 
14 of 1 percent. To reflect the essentially long- 
term character of these investments, the 1956 
amendments changed the interest base from the 
total interest-bearing debt to the marketable por- 
tion of that debt with maturities of more than 5 
years from issue. Rounding was changed from 
“next lowest” to “nearest” 4g of 1 percent. 

The 1960 amendments again changed the com- 
putation base to place the trust funds more nearly 
on a parity with other investors in Government 
securities. The new formula provides an interest 
rate on special public-debt obligations “equal to 
the average market yield (computed by the Man- 
aging Trustee—the Secretary of the Treasury— 
on the basis of market quotations as of the end of 
the calendar month next preceding the date of 
such issue) on all marketable interest-bearing ob- 
ligations of the United States . . . which are not 
due or callable until after the expiration of four 
years from the end of such calendar month.” 
Rounding the interest rate to the nearest 4 of 1 
percent is continued, and so is the fixing of ma- 
turities “with due regard for the needs of the 
Trust Funds,” instituted by the 1956 amendments 
—the statutory authority for spreading the ma- 
turities of the special public-debt obligations over 
the 15-year period they now cover. 

The September interest rate on special obliga- 
tions was 25 percent; it was calculated on the 
“old” formula—the average coupon rate on mar- 
ketable long-term issues. Use of the new average- 
yield formula on special obligations acquired in 
October produced a rate of 354 percent, one whole 
percentage point above both the September rate 
and the rate that the “old” formula would have 
yielded for October. The November rate was 
384 percent, and the December rate 4 percent. 
The “old” formula rate for the last 2 months 
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would have been 234 percent. Now that the bulk 
of the trust fund’s portfolio is held in the form 
of public-debt obligations of maturities running 
up to 15 years rather than in the 1-year special 
certificates, the gain to the fund in interest earn- 
ings under the new formula will take many years 
to make itself fully felt. There will be 2%4-per- 
cent special obligations in the portfolio until 
June 30, 1968, on the assumption that they are 
held to maturity, and 25-percent issues until 
June 30, 1975. 

In the future, of course, the old and the new 
interest formulas may produce rates that are not 
as disparate as those of the first 3 months under 
the average-yield formula, particularly if the 
changing economic climate should cause material 
change in the Government securities market. 


DISABILITY INSURANCE TRUST FUND 


The disability insurance trust fund was acti- 
vated as of January 1, 1957, and has received con- 
tributions at the rate of 44 of 1 percent of payroll 
each from employers and employees and at %% 
of 1 percent from the self-employed. 


Income-Outgo 


In 1957, contribution income was received dur- 
ing 11 months, benefits were paid during 5 months 
beginning in August, and no administrative ex- 
penses were paid except the cost of the Treasury 
Department’s operation of the fund. 

The first year of full operation was 1958. There 
was no change in the contribution rate for this 
program on January 1, 1959, or January 1, 1960, 
when scheduled increases for old-age and survi- 
vors insurance contributions went into effect, al- 
though the 1959 raise in maximum taxable earn- 
ings from $4,200 to $4,800 applied to both pro- 
grams. Contribution income from the self-em- 
ployed received by both the old-age and survivors 
insurance and the disability insurance trust funds 
in 1959 represented the tax on 1958 earnings with 
a maximum of $4,200. 

Contribution income in 1960 exceeded $1 billion 
for the first time. Gross contributions were $1,020 
million and net contributions $1,010 million. Both 
amounts were 13 percent higher than their 1959 
counterparts, since refunds for tax overpayment 
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TABLE 4.—Computed average interest rate (percent) on social 
security trust fund investments, interest-bearing public debt, 
and long-term marketable debt at end of specified period, 
1936-60 ! 





Social security trust fund investment 
portfolio 2 




















Interest- | Long-term 
. __| bearing j|marketable 
At end of public U.S. Old-age and! Disability _— 
debt ob ligations survivors | insurance Bea nt 
insurance trust P ot ree 
} trust fund fund | — 

2.570 3.088 2.50 
2.568 3.059 2.50 
2.586 2.978 2.50 
2.598 2.915 2.50 
2.566 2.868 2.50 
2.409 2.751 2.49 
2.059 | 2.675 2.24 
1.956 | 2.421 1.89 
1.919 2.326 1.91 
1.965 | 2.323 1.93 
2.057 2.307 1.94 
2.144 | 2.296 2.05 
2.216 2.310 2.16 
2.208 | 2.316 2.16 
2.209 2.359 2.16 
2.308 2.322 2.18 
2.353 | 2.320 2.30 
2.414 | 2.393 2.41 
2.291 | 2.480 2.30 
2.490 2.485 2.31 
2.671 | 2.482 2.53 
2.889 | 2: 505 2.66 
2.689 | 2.502 2.65 
3.300 | 2.619 2.79 
3.297 | 2.639 | 3.18 
3.137 | 2.749 | 3.20 








1 Beginning Dec. 31, 1958, the computed average interest rates on the public 
debt as reported in the Daily Statement of the U.S. Tresaury are based on the 
rate of effective yield for issues sold at premiums or discounts. Before that 
date the computed rate was based on the coupon rates of the securities. The 
computed rates for the social security trust funds are based on coupon rates 
of the securities composing the portfolio. 

2 Includes public and special Government obligations. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury and other Treasury Depart- 
ment releases. 


were $10 million in each year. Tabie 5 shows the 
details of financial operations in 1959 and 1960. 

Net receipts in 1960 totaled $1,068 million—12 
percent higher than 1959. A decrease of $17 mil- 
lion or 22 percent in the financial interchange 
transfer from the railroad retirement account 
largely offset a $13 million (30 percent) increase 
in interest from investments. 

In this third full year of operations, benefit 
payments rose to $568 million, 24 percent higher 
than in 1959, when the total was, in turn, 83 per- 
cent higher than that of 1958. Payments to de- 
pendents of disabled beneficiaries aged 50-64, re- 
sulting from the 1958 amendments, were in effect 
during the entire biennium 1959 and 1960. Pay- 
ments to disabled workers under age 50 and their 
dependents, resulting from the 1960 amendments, 
affected only the December 1960 outgo from the 
trust fund. 

Administrative expenses reimbursed to the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund in 1960 
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amounted to $33 million or 28 percent less than 
the 1959 reimbursements. The 1960 transfer, 
however, reimbursed for fiscal year 1959-60 ex- 
penses, and the 1959 payments reimbursed for 
1957-58 and 1958-59. The reimbursed expenses, 
including a pro rata share of construction costs, 
have been as follows: for 1956-57, repaid June 
1958, $9 million; for 1957-58, transferred March 
1959, $18 million; for 1958-59, reimbursed De- 
cember 1959, $29 million; and for 1959-60, re- 
mitted December 1960, $33 million. These ex- 
penses were incurred in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Treasury De- 
partment expenses in connection with disability 
insurance have been about $3 million a year since 
the trust fund was established; they are trans- 
ferred from the trust fund monthly. 


TaBLe 5.—Operations of the disability insurance trust fund, 
calendar years 1959 and 1960 


[In thousands] 





Item 1960 1959 





Total assets, January 1........ stlantendiemaed } $1,825,206 | $1,378,514 


Receipts, calendar year: 
Contributions and transfers: | 


Appropriations (taxes) -...............----.- | 949, 556 849,493 
Deposits arising from State agreements.....- | 70,120 | 51,486 
Gross contributions.......................- 1,019,676 | 900,979 
Less payments to Treasury for taxes subject | | 
LL REESE IRE SS «7 EE 9,750 | 9,750 
as Te 1,009,926 | 891,229 
Plus transfers from railroad retirement ac- | 
count under the financial interchange. =f 4,700 21,400 
Net insurance contributions and transfers.| 1,014,626 912,629 
Interest and profit: | 
0 0 Se ae ae 54,128 41,366 
On transfer from railroad retirement account - | 151 | 580 
Gross interest received.................... 54,279 41,946 
Less interest transferred to OASI trust fund | 
with administrative expenses...........- 877 1,165 
Net interest received_..................... | 53,403 40. 781 
Total net receipts... eee ee | a ,068, 028. "953, 410 


Disbursements, calendar year: 
Benefit payments. --._- nibs pabdeectemal 568 , 167 456,722 
Administrative expenses: 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- | 
fare. 





RTT ERLE: 46, 308 
Treasury Departme ee DN Nia to 82 3,687 
Total administrative expenses a 49,995 
Total disbursements. - --- ls a 6 3, 717 
Net addition to trust fund-_............. 463, 632 446, 693 





Total assets, December 31......................... 2,288, $39 1,82: 5,206 





The disability insurance trust fund has grown 
steadily since its inception, although at a slightly 
decreasing rate of increase. The total assets with 
which the fund began 1960 were 32 percent higher 
than the assets at the start of 1959, but the assets 
with which the fund ended the year were only 25 
percent greater than those at the end of 1959. 
The net addition to the trust fund in 1960 was 
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$464 million, 4 percent more than was added in 
1959 but 36 percent less than the net growth of 
1958. Of the $2,289 million in assets at the end 
of 1960, $2,180 million was invested in interest- 
bearing securi‘ies and $109 million was held in 
cash balances. Of the $1,825 million in total as- 
sets a year earlier, $1,793 million had been in 
securities and $32 million in cash. 


Investments and Interest Rate 


The portfolio of the disability insurance trust 
fund increased 22 percent during 1960 (table 2), 
and the ratio of public-issue holdings to special 
public-debt obligations remained about 1 to 24. 
Among the special obligations, the shortest-term 
certificates of indebtedness decreased from 18 
percent of all special public-debt obligations on 
December 31, 1959, to 11 percent on the last day 
of 1960; the medium-maturity notes declined 
from 21 percent to 18 percent of all special issues. 
The amount of the difference for both types was 
absorbed in the longest-term special bonds, which 
increased from 61 percent to 70 percent of all 
special public-debt obligations. 

The lengthening of maturities of the portfolio 
of the disability trust fund is completely consist- 
ent with the developing experience as well as the 
nature of this comparatively new program. For 
the investments of this trust fund, however, as 
for those of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, the longer maturities tend to freeze 
the interest rate in a fashion that is undesirable 
from the point of view of earnings in times of 
rising interest rates, although protective—it 
might be claimed, unduly so—in periods of fall- 
ing rates. 

The interest rate on special obligations issued 
to the disability insurance trust fund is governed 
by the same provisions that apply to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund. From Janu- 
ary through September 1960, including the June 
30 “rollover,” public-debt obligations were pur- 
chased at 25¢-percent interest. Acquisitions were 
at 35¢-, 334-, and 4-percent interest in October, 
November, and December, respectively. At the 
end of the year the trust fund held Treasury spe- 
cial certificates of indebtedness bearing interest 
at all four of these rates and Treasury special 
notes and bonds bearing 214-percent and 25%- 
percent interest. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND 


The unemployment trust fund is composed of 
the 52 accounts? for the State unemployment 
insurance programs, the railroad unemployment 
insurance account, the railroad unemployment 
administration fund, the Federal unemployment 
account, and beginning with the fiscal year 1960- 
61, the employment security administration ac- 
count. On December 31, 1960, after a slight de- 
crease in the course of the year, the total assets 
of the trust fund amounted to $6,653 million. 
The decrease—3 percent—was about the same as 
that during 1959. 


Income-Outgo 


The State accounts represent about 99 percent 
of the total trust fund. Taken together, these 52 
accounts amounted to $6,626 million at the end of 
1960. During the year their balances decreased 
almost 4 percent, compared with a drop of less 
than 1 percent in 1959. State unemployment 
insurance systems deposited $2,293 million in their 
respective accounts in 1960, 17 percent more than 
deposits in 1959, which, in turn, were 32 percent 
more than those in 1958. An additional $6 mil- 
lion was transferred as loans from the Federal 
unemployment account of the trust fund in 1960 
—$500,000 to Alaska and the rest to Pennsyl- 
vania.® 

Despite the fact that in 1960 the assets of the 
State accounts were somewhat smaller than in 
1959, the interest earned—$195 million—was al- 
most 10 percent higher than interest earnings in 
1959 for reasons connected with the interest rate. 
Total receipts—deposits, interest, and loan trans- 
fers—were about 11 percent higher than in the 
preceding year, but with withdrawals for benefit 
payments at $2,748 million or 20 percent more 
than in 1959, the totality of the State accounts 
experienced a net decrease of $255 million and 


2A new account, for Puerto Rico, was established as 
of January 1, 1961; the $1 million deposited in December 
1960 had earned $173 by the end of the year. 

* These transfers are repayable according to the provi- 
sions of the Employment Security Administrative Finane- 
ing Act of 1954, under terms less stringent than those of 
tie Employment Security Amendments of 1960. For @ 
description of the provisions of and operations under the 
1954 act, see the Social Security Bulletin, January 1961, 
pages 25-28. 
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ended the year 1960 almost 4 percent lower than 


at the start. 


Withdrawals, it should be noted, do not repre- 
sent actual benefit payments but rather sums 
transferred by the States from their accounts in 
the Federal unemployment insurance trust fund 
to their own local accounts, from which the bene- 
fits are paid. It should be noted further that— 
until the 1960 amendments—administrative ex- 
penses of the employment security program at 
both State and Federal levels have not been paid 
from the trust fund but from earmarked Federal 
unemployment taxes appropriated on a general 
revenues basis. 


The financial difficulties of the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account continued in 1960 de- 
spite the rise in contribution rates and other re- 
medial aspects of ‘the 1959 amendments to the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. From 
this account are paid cash sickness and maternity 
benefits to railroad workers, as well as unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. The account started 1959 
with more than $82 million in assets and ended 
it with only $29,750—a balance that included the 
net effect of loans of $124 million from the rail- 
road retirement account and repayments to that 
account of $44 million. In 1960 the account was 
built up to $10 million. Deposits were up 12 per- 
cent from 1959 to $158 million; withdrawals for 
benefit payments were down 26 percent to $214 
million. In the course of the year $128 million 
was borrowed from the railroad retirement ac- 
count and $61 million was repaid. The total net 
indebtedness of the railroad unemployment in- 
surance account to the railroad retirement ac- 
count rose from $80 million at the end of 1959 to 
$146 million at the end of 1960. 

All these figures exclude the operations and 
balances of the railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund. Under the 1958 amend- 
ments to the railroad unemployment insurance 
account, this fund is set up as an account in the 
unemployment trust fund and its September 30 
balance is added to that of the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account to determine the tax 
rate for the coming year. The administration 
fund balance averaged slightly more than $5 mil- 
lion each quarter; amounts in excess of $6 million 
have to be turned over to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account each year. With the de- 
pleted state of the unemployment insurance ac- 
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count, even the addition of the administration 
fund balance could not change the 1961 rate from 
the maximum tax of 334 percent that becomes 
effective for any year whenever the combined 
balance on the preceding September 30 dips be- 
low $300 million. 

The Federal unemployment account, or Reed 
Act loan fund, had a balance of $4 million at the 
start of the year. At midyear it received a trans- 
fer of $3 million, representing the excess of Fed- 
eral unemployment tax collections over adminis- 
trative costs. Interest earnings for the year to- 
taled almost $7 million; this account receives in- 
terest not only on its average daily balance, as 
do all other accounts in the unemployment trust 
fund, but also on the total loans outstanding to 
State unemployment insurance systems. During 
1960 three transfers were made to States. One 
was an additional advance of $500,000 to Alaska. 
The other two were further transfers, totaling 
$5.6 million, to Pennsylvania, on its initial re- 
quest of $112 million, of which $102 million has 
now been transferred. This entire Pennsylvania 
advance will be repayable under the 1954 Reed 
Act provisions. 


The Social Security Act amendments of 1960 
effected several changes in the financial adminis- 
tration of the Federal unemployment tax. First, 
the new law increased the tax from 3.0 percent to 
3.1 percent of the $3,000 taxable wage base, re- 
taining at 2.7 percent the maximum offset that 
employers may claim against payment of State 
unemployment taxes. Second, it raised the per- 
missible balance in the loan fund to an absolute 
maximum of $550 million (or 0.4 percent of ag- 
gregate State taxable wages, whichever is greater) 
instead of the former $200 million plus repay- 
ments and interest. It also tightened considera- 
bly the provisions for repayment of advances 
made to the States. 

Third—and probably most far-reaching—the 
law established in the unemployment trust fund a 
new employment security administration account 
into which all Federal unemployment tax collec- 
tions will flow and from which will be paid all 
costs of Federal and State administration. All 
repayments of advances to the States will also go 
into the employment security administration ac- 
count for immediate credit and transfer to the 
Federal unemployment account. Eventually the 
new account will be built up to $250 million at 
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the beginning of each fiscal year. Until it has 
enough funds to support current administrative 
costs, however, the new account may make inter- 
est-bearing loans from a Treasury revolving fund 
also established by the 1960 amendments. The 
revolving fund is not part of the unemployment 
trust fund; it is to be financed by regular con- 
gressional appropriation from general funds on a 
continuing open-end basis. 

As in the old law, there is provision for deter- 
mining and distributing the excess of Federal tax 
collections over administrative expenditures. The 
excess is no longer based on collections and ex- 
penses for a given year, however, since the admin- 
istration account now has to finance all costs. A 
deficit in one year would reduce the excess in the 
following year or years. On the other hand, even 
if expenses exceed collections in a given year, 
loan repayments when the loan account is at its 
maximum could provide an excess for the year. 
The excess, if any, will be used to build up the 
loan account to its new ceiling, to build the ad- 
ministration account to $250 million, and to repay 
any advances by the Treasury to the loan account 
—in that order. Only then will any additional ex- 
cess be transferred to the States accounts, but the 
share for States with outstanding loans will be 
used to reduce their indebtedness to the Reed Act 
fund. 

The administration account was activated at 
the end of the third quarter of 1960. By the 
year’s end, $5 million in taxes and a small amount 
of interest earnings had been paid into it, and 
$1 million had been paid out fer the Treasury 
Department’s cost of administering the employ- 
ment security program and for tax refunds. The 
Federal tax is due on January 31, and the bulk 
of the receipts come in very shortly thereafter. 
The first-quarter reports in 1961 will therefore 
show a sudden spurt in income from the last 2 
quarters of 1960. 


Investments 


Investment of the assets of all the accounts 
composing the unemployment trust fund is made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for the fund as 
a unit. Interest earned on investments is dis- 
tributed quarterly among all the accounts on the 
basis of the average daily balance of each account. 
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Permissible types of investments are the same as 
for the old-age and survivors insurance and the 
disability insurance trust funds. 

The fund’s invested assets declined in 1960 by 
$239 million to $6,638 million, about the same 
amount and percentage as the 1959 decline. The 
portfolio of this trust fund reached its year-end 
peak in 1953 and a second and lower year-end 
peak in 1957. At the end of each year since then 
the portfolio has been smaller than at the begin- 
ning. The entire decrease each year has been in 
the special-obligations sector of the investments. 
Total holdings of public issues remained constant 
during 1958 and increased $25 million in 1959 
and about $9 million in 1960. 

The three social security trust funds, among 
them, held portfolios at the end of 1960 total- 
ing $27,954 million, almost 10 percent of the total 
public debt and only fractionally different from 
the total and proportion of the entire debt at the 
end of 1959 (table 3). On December 31, 1960, 
special obligations held by the three funds 
amounted to $23,422 million—or 84 percent of 
their total investment—about the same proportion 
as at the end of the 2 preceding years. In 1960 
and in 1959 about one-fourth of all holdings of 
special obligations were in the form of special 
certificates of indebtedness maturing the follow- 
ing June 30, but at the year’s end in 1958 special 
certificates accounted for almost two-thirds of all 
special public-debt obligations held by the three 
funds. 


Interest Rate 


None of the amendments to the Social Security 
Act have changed the interest rate formula for 
special obligations issued to the unemployment 
trust fund—a fund of essentially different char- 
acter and purpose from the other two social secu- 
rity trust funds. The formula continues to be the 
average coupon interest rate on the total interest- 
bearing debt at the end of the preceding month, 
rounded to the next lowest one-eighth of one per- 
cent. 

When 1960 began, the main holdings of the 
fund were the 234-percent special certificates of 
indebtedness acquired in the preceding “rollover” 
(June 1959). Smaller proportions were at 2% 
percent, 34% percent, and 314 percent. When all 
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of these matured on June 30, 1960, they were 
“rolled over” into 314-percent certificates due 
June 30, 1961. On December 31 the fund held, in 
addition, a relatively small amount of special 
certificates bearing 34%-percent interest. Since 
the average rate on the total debt was still inching 
down at that time, the rate on special certificates 
acquired in January 1961 would bear interest at 
3 percent. 


RELATED TRUST FUNDS 


The railroad retirement account, from which 
are provided benefits for railroad workers similar 
to those under the old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance system, received a total of $1,021 
million in 1960. Of this sum, $593 million was 
contribution income, $127 million was net inter- 
est, and $304 million was the net proceeds of the 
financial interchange with the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance trust funds. Benefit pay- 
ments amounted to $962 million during the year 
and administrative expenses to $10 million, mak- 
ing the total assets of $3,740 million fractionally 
higher than the 1959 total. The bulk of these 
assets were invested in U.S. Government securi- 
ties ($3,335 million in special 3-percent Treas- 
ury notes and $256 million in public issues) , $148 
million was on loan to the railroad unemployment 
insurance account, and about $1 million was in 
unobligated cash balances. The interest rate on 
special public-debt obligations issued to the rail- 
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road retirement account is set by law at 3 percent. 

The civil-service retirement and disability fund 
received contributions from employees and the 
Government totaling $1,610 million in 1960; $46 
million of this total represents a special appro- 
priation added to the Government’s share as em- 
ployer to cover the extra cost of the 1958 increases 
in the benefits paid to certain annuitants under 
Public Law 85-465. Interest totaling $253 mil- 
lion was also received. Monthly benefits of $816 
million were paid during the year—10 percent 
more than in 1959—and $111 million was re- 
funded to persons leaving Federal employment. 
The cost of administering the civil-service retire- 
ment program is a charge against general funds 
of the Treasury and not the fund. Invested as- 
sets of the fund amounted to $10,371 million at 
the end of 1960. 

All types of special public-debt obligations is- 
sued by the Treasury Department totaled $44,346 
million at the end of 1960, about 15 percent of the 
outstanding interest-bearing public debt. The 
three social security funds together hold almost 
53 percent of all special obligations, which is a 
slightly lower proportion than they have held in 
the 5 preceding years. Most of the remaining 
special obligations are held by the related trust 
funds: the civil-service fund held 22 percent in 
1960, 20 percent in 1959, and 18 percent in 1958. 
For the past few years the several veterans’ insur- 
ance funds have held 15-16 percent of the special 
obligations and the railroad retirement account 
about 8 percent. 
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Recent Pulications * 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


CHILDREN’s Bureau. Children Who Receive Services 
From Public Child Welfare Agencies, by Helen R. Jeter. 
(Children’s Bureau Publication No. 387.) Washington: 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 60 pp. 25 cents. 

Characteristics—age, sex, color, living arrangements, 
and marital status of their parents—of the children re- 
ceiving child welfare services from public welfare agen- 
cies in 45 States. 





GENERAL 


RicHarpson, J. Henry. Economic and Financial Aspects 
of Social Security: An International Survey. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1960. 270 pp. $4.50. 

Discusses basic policies and principles, social insur- 
ance, accumulation of funds versus pay-as-you-go financ- 
ing, social security payments as a proportion of national 
income, age and retirement, family allowances, and 
health. 


SuHepp, FrepericK R., and Oprorne, Georce 8. Political 
Content of Labor Union Periodicals: An Analysis of 48 
Key Union Periodicals Representing Major United States 
and Canadian Industry. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 1960. 102 pp. 
Points up the wide interest in welfare legislation. 


Srern, Rosert L., and MerepirH, JANE L. “Growth and 
Characteristics of the Part-Time Work Force.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Vol. 83, Nov. 1960, pp. 1166-1175. 55 
cents. 

Recent trends in part- and full-time work, and charac- 
teristics of part-time workers. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. 
Annual Report, 1960. Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1960. 314 pp. $1. 

Contains the Secretary’s report and the reports of the 
constituent agencies. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. 
Hope—the Anchor of Life. Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1960. 36 pp. 40 cents. 

Describes the programs of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


RETIREMENT AND OLD AGE 


KoLopRUBETz, WALTER W. “Normal Retirement Provi- 
sions Under Collective Bargaining.” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Vol. 83, Oct. 1960, pp. 1052-1061. 55 cents. 

Analyzes 300 selected pension plans under collective 
bargaining in effect in the fall of 1959. 


Levin, Harry, L. “Early and Disability Retirement 
Under Collective Bargaining, 1959.” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Vol. 838, Nov. 1960, pp. 1176-1183. 55 cents. 


* Prepared in the Library, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Orders for items listed should be 
directed to publishers and booksellers; Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. DIVISION or Hos- 
PITAL Services. Homes for Aged and Chronically Il 
Persons in Minnesota, Their Development and Licensure. 
Minneapolis: The Department, 1959. 99 pp. Processed. 


“Old-Age Protection under Social Security Schemes: A 
Statistical Study of Selected Countries.” International 
Labour Review, Vol. 82, Dec. 1960, pp. 542-571. 60 cents. 


Rom, Exxrior. Pension Planning: A Data Book. 
Research Study 43.) New York: 
ment Association, 1960. 79 pp. $3. 

A study of the characteristics of 127 company retire- 
ment plans—eligibility, employee contributions, benefit 
levels, vesting, supplemental plans, disability retirement, 
life insurance protection after retirement, and flexible 
and mandatory retirement policies. 


(AMA 
American Manage- 


Storz, Marcaret §. “The BLS Interim Budget for a 
Retired Couple.” Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 83, Nov. 
1960, pp. 1141-1157. 55 cents. 

Quantities of goods and services in the budget and the 
cost in 20 large cities, autumn 1959. 


U.S. Coneress. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
AGED AND AGING. Aging Americans: Their Views and 
Liwing Conditions. (Senate Committee Print, 86th Cong., 
2d sess.) Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1961. 52 
pp. 

A report based on interviews and visits with the aged. 


WHITE House CONFERENCE ON AGING. Aging in the 
States: A Report of Progress, Concerns, Goals. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1961. 170 pp. 60 cents. 

“A summary of the emerging needs of our older popu- 
lation and the necessary blueprints for action as seen in 
the States.” 


CHILD WELFARE 


Crowarp, RicHarp A., and OHLIN, Lioyp E. Delinquency 
and Opportunity: A Theory of Delinquent Gangs. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1960. 220 pp. $4. 

A discussion of delinquent gangs among adolescent 
males in lower-class areas in large cities. 


WEINSTEIN, EUGENE A. 
Child. New York: 
pp. $2. 

An exploratory study of how the foster child views 
the placement situation. 


The Self-Image of the Foster 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 80 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


ANDERSON, OpINn W.; COLLETTE, PATRICIA; and FELDMAN, 
Jacozp J. Family Expenditure Patterns for Personal 
Health Services, 1958 and 1958: Nationwide Surveys. 
(Research Series No. 14.) New York: Health Infor- 
mation Foundation, 1960. 68 pp. 

Surveys “to determine how much families and indi- 
viduals spent for personal health services during the 
previous 12 months, the extent of their enrollment in 
voluntary health insurance, and how insurance helped 
to pay for services.” 


CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic HEattH. The Health 
of California Workers. Berkeley: The Department, 
1960. 72 pp. 

Based on data obtained in a 1954-55 survey. 


CAMPBELL, RTA R., and CAMPBELL, W. GLENN. Voluntary 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
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Health Insurance in the United States. Washington: 
American Enterprise Association, 1960. 46 pp. $1. 

Considers health expenditures; types, growth, criti- 
cisms, and future of private health insurance; and the 
aged and health insurance. 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WEL- 
FARE. RESEARCH AND Statistics Division. Hospital 
Care in Canada: Recent Trends and Developments. 
(Health Care Series, Memorandum No. 12). Ottawa: 


The Department, 1960. 102 pp. and 35 tables. Proc- 
essed. 


SHIELDS, CHARLES D., and Darrz, Bernarp D. “The 
Challenge of Disability to Medicine.” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Vol. 174, Nov. 19, 1960, 
pp. 1611-1616. 45 cents. 

Emphasizes the need of specific rehabilitation proce- 


dures in the treatment of disability. 


Soton, Jerry A.; SHeps, Cecit G.; and Ler, Srpney S. 
“Patterns of Medical Care: A Hospital’s Outpatients.” 
American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 50, Dec. 1960, 
pp. 1905-1913. $1.25. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. 
Pustic HeattH Service. Health Statistics From the 
U.S. National Health Survey: Older Persons, Selected 
Health Characteristics, United States, July 1957-June 
1959. (Public Health Service Publication No. 584—C4.) 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 76 pp. 45 
cents. 

“Selected statistics relating to limitation of activity 
and mobility, disability days, chronic and acute condi- 
tions, and physician and dental visits for persons 45 
years and older.” 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


December but almost 28,000 more than in Janu- 
ary 1960. Included in the monthly total were 
15,500 benefits for disabled workers under age 50 
and 14,200 benefits for the wives, husbands, and 
children of these workers. In all, 67,300 awards 
to disabled workers under age 50 and 73,600 
awards to their dependents have been made since 
November 1960. Monthly benefit awards attrib- 
utable to the liberalized insured-status provision 
in the 1960 amendments numbered 14,200 and 
brought the total number of such awards to 
58,700. 


Lump-sum death payments totaling $12.5 mil- 


BULLETIN, MAY 1961 


lion were awarded to 62,300 persons in January. 
The average lump-sum payment per deceased 
worker was $207.92, almost $4 less than in De- 
cember. This decline reflects an increase in the 
proportion of workers represented in the lump- 
sum awards who were insured only under the 
liberalized insured-status provision and who were 
more likely to have a low average monthly wage 
for use in the benefit computation. 

The number of applications for benefits rose in 
January, as it has in most years. Almost 359,000 
applications were filed during the month, 78,000 
more than in December and more than in any 
other month except January 1957. Almost one- 
fourth of the applications—83,000—were from 
disabled workers and their dependents. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TaBLE 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-61 
(In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 20, 1961] 








Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


Unemployment insurance 
























































| 
| 
Monthly retirement and Tem- | 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits porary 
a \disabilit Rail- 
benefits | toad 
— Total | | Monthly Lump-sum? | Railroad Vet- | Unem- 
— * Rail- | Civil | voter. |"Unem- | ,State | erans’ ploy- 
mon Social road | Service | | " | laws 1° legis- | ment 
| Security | Retiree | Com- | 82% Ad- | Rai. | Civil Veter. | Ploy. | lation ™ | I 
[Act | ment mis- | , Minis | Social | road | Service | ans Ad-| Social | ment — 
~ Act sion? | tTation*| Security) Retiree | Com- | minis: | Secur- | Other* | Insur- het? 
. Act¢ | ment | mis- tra- | ity Act | | ance | s 
| Act® | sion? tion* | | Act® | 
ies Number of beneficiaries 
10, 450.1 526.4 352.4 2,970.1 3,330.1 | 246.9 | 143.3 | (3) | 59.7 | 14.4 | 34.1 | 73.6 
10, 503.7 529.4 355.1 | 2,971.6 | 3,346.9 247.3 144.7; (3%) | 659.4 14.4| = 28.6 | 74.6 
10, 593.1 532.6 357.0 2,973.1 3,368.7 | 248.5 145.9 | 1,220.0 | 77.8 19.5 29.4 73.0 
10, 644.4 | 534.5 359.5 | 2,980.5 | 3,393.3 | 249.4 147.3 | (4) 72.8 | 17.2 | 25.2 | 48.6 
10, 733.5 | 537.1 361.8 | 2,993.2 | 3,415.0 | 249.9 | 148.6 | (#2) 71.9 | 17.6 | 21.6 | 35.6 
10,818. 1 540.6 363.7 | 3,000.2) 3,443.7 | 251.3 149.5 1,262.0 | 70.5 | 16.3 22.4 35.9 
10,909.0| 543.1 365.6 | 3,022.1 | 3,467.0| 251.8 150.5 | (#2) 63.5| 13.4 21.0 43.6 
10,975.2| 546.4 367.0 | 3,037.0} 3,489.1) 253.1| 151.4) (2) 66.9} 16.2 33.5 | 68.4 
11,024.4 550.2 371.0 3,050.3 3,501.3 | 253.8 152.3 1,280.0 63.3 14.4 34.3 106.0 
11,071.6 551.5 374.3 3,059.4 254.8 | 153.1 #2) | 52.0 14.3 33.8 86.6 
11, 198.2 551.1 376.4 | 3,064.3 255.3 153.8| (2) | 60.0 15.6} 36.8 90.5 
11,286.7 553.3 379.4 | 3,064.4 256.1 154.5 | 1,300.0] 60.7 16.6 34.3 | 101.9 
1961 ts Pere a aoe ae : 
, i Se 11,367.3 555.3 381.7 | 3,064.8 | 3,572.4 256.1 155.6 | (12) 60.0 16.9 37.5 120.2 
eS Amount of benefits # 
1040____|$1, 183, 462 $17,150 | $114,166 2,019 | $317,851 $6,371 
1941_...| 1,079, 648 51,169 119,912 64,933 320, 561 23, 644 | 
1042._..| 1,124,351 | 76,147 122, 806 68,115 | 325,265 39, 523 
1943_-..| 911,696} 92,943} 125,795 | 72,961 | 331,350| 55,152 | 
1944....| 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 73,451 | 
1945_...| 2,047,025 | 148,107 | 137,140 | 83,874 : 99, 651 | 
1946_._..| 5,135,413 222,320 149,188 | 94,585 1,268,984 127,933 
| 4.658.540 | 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 1,676,029 | 149,179 
”| 41454.705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,582 1,711,182 | 171,837 
"| 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 | 196,586 103" 596 
“| 5,196,761 | 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 276,945 | 59, 804 
5,503,855 |1,321,061 268, 733 196,529 1,647,938 | 506,803 | 20/217 
6,285,237 |1,530,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 1,722,225 | 591,504 41.793 
1953__..| 7,353,396 2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 1,840, 437 743, 536 | 46, 684 
1954__..| 9,455,374 (2,697,982 | 428,900 | 208,126 1,921,380 | 879,952 | | 2 157,088 
1055... |10, 275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 2,057,515 (1,107,541 | B } 3 1, 2 93, 284 
1956... 11,193,067 /4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 (2,101,798 (1,244,073 | 133,171 | 49,675 204 | 109, 41,895 | 49,538 /1,380,726 | 60,917! 70,443 
1957__..|13, 560, 263 |5,744,490 | 538, 501 474,841 (2,180,509 1,520,749 143, 826 > | 748,660 | 138,785 47,278 | 51,202 |1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
1058_...|17,511,784 6,722,871 | 570,741 561,988 2,382,215 1,720,146 | 153,947 74,185 794, 253 132, 908 56,043 51,920 |3,979, 663 82,035 | 228,824 
1959_...|18, 157,957 8,063,765 | 657,200 | 641,914 2,474,428 2,063,303 | 180, 883 93,713 | 818,984 | 171,295 66, 487 . 160 |2,617,913 17,391 | 224,536 
1960__..|19, 587,802 |8,764,298 | 741,194 | 705,197 2,572,328 2,316,211 | 201,251 | 105,660 | 864,429 164, 286 71,069 56,874 2,866,761 553 | 157,690 
| | | | | 
es 1, 553, 357 676,353 57,285 | 66,205 207,037 175, 538 | 15, 843 8,312 | 68,629 12, 558 5,406 5,709 | 247,448 361 16, 582 
Feb....| 1,569,036 | 681,263 | 57,966 | 57,039 | 206,229 176,804 15,896 8,403 | 68,589 12,573 5,158 4,512 | 260,671 178 | 13,754 
Mar....| 1,628,260 | 688,615 58,424 57,226 208,979 178,366 | 15,905 | 8,552 | 68,740 6,412 7,129 5,217 301,217 14 13,374 
Apr....| 1,579,025 | 694,233 58 , 666 57,801 | “209,335 180,055 16,096 8,628 | 69,061 15,256 6,297 3,960 | 249,214 |.......... 10,414 
May_...| 11551,428 | 690,602 | 59,000 | 57,913 | 210,665 | 181,559 | 16,171) 8,713 | 69,212 | 15,150 6,847 3,595 | 215,092 |......_-.- 7,909 
June...| 1,556,920 | 706,357 | 59,450 | 58,202 | 213,280 | 183,506] 16,288| 8,786| 69,238 | 14:876| 6.415|  3°744| 209/278 |... 7,502 
July....| 1,553,941 | 713,900 | 59,851 | 58,110 | 216,059 | 185,223 | 16,350| 8,783 | 73,451 | 13,375 4,829 3,908 | 192,791 |...-.---_- 7,311 
‘Aug....| 1,600,443 | 719,391 | 60,275 | 58,560 | 219,343 | 186,804 | 16,457 8,925} 74,043 | 14.115] 6,311 6,746 | 217,543 |......---- 11,931 
Sept....| 1,606,859 | 723,217| 60,722; 60,103 | 218,622 16,531 8,989 | 74,560 13,407 5,396 6,887 | 212,309 |.......... 18,371 
Oct....| 1,596,452 | 726,831 60,898 | 61,059) 219,562 16,619 9,134 75 ,826 10,995 5,670 7,040 | 199,695 |.........- 14,864 
Nov...-| 1,653,772 | 734,720} 60,918 60,911 221,090 16,673 9,155 75,994 12,719 5,645 7,421 , S| ene 15,809 
Dea... 1,743,003 | 740,324| 61,153 61,978 | 222,126 | 16,898 9,282 77,085 12,849 5,966 7,125 | 313,617 |........- 18, 604 
aI | | | | 
4 | i 
on -! 1,857,802! 746,353 | 61,400 | 62,191 | 223,165 | 196,901 | __ 16,828 |_ 9,453 | 78,737 | 12,474! 6,700! 7,359 | 414,230 |._______.. 22,010 












1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age beneficiaries 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) and (2) disa- 
bility benefits—beginning July 1957 to disabled workers and, beginning Oct. 
1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children (including disabled 
children aged 18 or over) Beginning Dec. 1951, includes spouse's annuities under 

Retirement Act 
ey for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontributory 
payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Through June 
1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to survivors under 
F survivor elections ; ; 
"Spades and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
ergoing training. a j 
ie. widow's, widower’s, parent's, and child's benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled children 
r over , : 
ay bho to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947 survivor benefits—widow's, widower's (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent's, and child’s 


6 Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children, Number, end of 
varter, estimated; no data tabulated except for June 1960, 
q ? Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 


® Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 
® aes average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day regristration period; 
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temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. Beginning July 1960, dats 
not adjusted for underpayments and recoveries 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments to 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. Includes 
temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959 

"1 From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War Il 
From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, ua 
employment compensation benefits to veterans. Some payments made after ex 
piration date. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

13 Not available. 

‘* Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payment 
status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; for 
Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, dit 
bursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s Readjust 
ment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil 
service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations from July 
1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data adjusted monthly; 
other data adjusted annually. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies 
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TaBLE 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1957-61 






















































{In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
" Federal insurance S 
—_ ‘ State | Ratlroad 
Period contributions ! Federal Railroad unemploy- Federal | unemploy- 
: civil- retirement nt howe | t 
7 ' service ineurance ‘ men unemploy- ; men 
4 / Retirement contribu- contribu- ae. cant -A a ae 
m- ’ and Disability tions * tions tions 3 tions § 
y- survivor 
nt 
= Fiscal year: 
t? BEE hint dtichinicenacusdidaitibnéddecliilebsdslamidii $7,266,985 $926, 403 $1,259,041 $575,282 $1, 500,397 $335, 880 $99,891 
1958-59 ®.... 7,565, 086 894,995 1,515,852 525, 369 1,675, 286 324,020 102,014 
1959-60 $____ 9,842,685 987,079 1,509,695 606,931 2,164,757 341,108 152,998 
7 months ended: 
—— ee: ee eee ena veuesiuucden 3,471,067 419, 966 896,614 839 , 688 43,755 48,706 
January 1960 3,936,544 422,104 860 , 960 32. 1,123,040 32,050 74,633 
73.6 January 1961 5,038,001 444,222 1,015,659 309 , 643 1,249,920 36,213 79,513 
‘ D 
74.6 
73.0 CO a ee ee a ee eee Conn 209,479 22,399 105 , 657 16,153 79,915 26, 461 543 
48.6 February ...- 1,243,390 124,233 129,785 84,457 195, 206 283, 183 3,947 
35.6 March......_- 1,006, 93,034 149,400 49,942 13,238 20,774 35,223 
35.9 Be vnctince 774,642 81,968 122,188 17,028 273,789 2,339 884 
43.6 | aaa 1,865,591 176,057 118,129 81,561 531,420 1,641 7,205 
68.4 Jume *........ 1,015,538 89, 683 129,233 | 50,436 28, 064 1,120 31,107 
106.0 July *........ 345,944 29,952 162,091 17,121 221,125 674 71 
86.6 August....__- 1,596,615 146,950 139,442 83,320 481,092 807 10,501 
90.5 September... 678,887 61,473 156, 682 52,464 11,488 607 28,223 
101.9 | ae 348 ,088 31,165 144,032 15,037 144, 580 i4l 890 
EI IAF 1,270,214 116, 266 139, 565 80,571 293 ,950 692 9,785 
120.2 ei cnbnicidutnnncnininetebcadadeibigibiastadcs 510,927 36,747 114,062 48,288 14,633 847 28,655 
mes 1961 
515,061 PE cintubnsctnsnccatinwinkepinagicaiainadedaaan 287 ,326 21,670 159,785 12,842 83 ,053 32,045 748 
14, 537 
6.2m 1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed penalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
589 in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 
2 350 January 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an es- porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
39° 917 timated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, * Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
39. 401 includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage Tax Act. 
28 500 aqresments,; beginning Deceenber 1953 Cannery = ee. 5 Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 
. adjusted for employee-tax refunds; beginning July , excludes transfers ‘ State i : : eat tl . " 
—= from the railroad retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund amtdindeeens | aeons Foy ay lemon in the Final State- 
20217 under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 4 gta . . 
1° 793 2 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions. Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
$6 64 * Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
157,088 
93, 284 
70,443 
93,535 
228, 824 
224, 536 
157 ,690 
16, 582 
13,78 
13,374 
10,414 
a 7,909 
7,502 
7,311 
-| 11,931 
18,371 
14,864 
15, 809 
18,604 
22,010 
1960, data 
\yments to 
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it. Includes 
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, Act, read: 
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TaBLe 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-61 






























































































{In thousands} 
Receipts | Transfers Expenditures Assets at end of period 
under = 
a | financial | | l 
Period Net con- } interchange | | Invested | 
tribution | Net with Benefit | Adminis- | in U.58. Cash | Total 
income interest railroad | 14. ts | trative | Govern- | balance — 
and received ? | retirement | P®7™men | expenses ¢ ment | "Saaces | oe 
transfers ! account * | | securities § | | 
| | 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
et pl January 1937-January 1961 ®7_.............. 78 , 330,572 $6,339,989 | —$704,400 |$62,508,479 | $1,790,666 $18,688,575 } $978,442 | $19,667,017 
iscal year: | | | } 
DT Uintiehibiieibnndsndencbaddiinmanchntitediodimvnnd 7, 266,985 557,274 A Us. 6 sl Si | 7,874,932 165,604 | 21,764,189 | 1,048,411 22,812,600 
7,565,086 540,279 —121,300 9,049, 146 206,094 | 20,474,430 1,066,994 21,541,424 
9,842,685 499,793 —583,100 | 10,269,709 202,369 | 19,748,848 | 1,079,877 20,828,725 
7 months ended: | 
I, Wi did diandidpnargincindnclnnninesiliaiiindaainscougillaitnauididmaitin 3,471,067 273,292 | —121,300 4,978,643 | 127,890 | 20,395,900 | 933 , 226 21,329,126 
January 1960. 3,936,544 257,509 | —274,600 | 5,860,726 } 106,302 | 18,532,647 | , 2 19,493,849 
Ee a ee Ee eae: 5,038,001 | «9 reser | 6,347,300 } 116,697 | 18,688,575 978,442 19,667,017 
| 
| | | 
209,479 1,679 841,042 7,032 | 18,532,647 961, 203 19,493,849 
1, 243,390 13,228 855,837 | 17,249 | 18,556,745 | 1,320,637 19,877,382 
1,006, 980 13,496 | 880,613 | 24,319 | 18,977,197 | 1,015,730 | 19,992,926 
774,642 16, 506 885,907 17,110 | 18,911,431 969 , 627 19,881,058 
1,865,591 4,558 | 887,003 | 19,365,749 | 1,480,214 | 20,845,963 
1,015,538 194,496 | 899,624 | | 19,748,848 1,079,877 20,828,725 
345,044 2,073 | 894,428 | 19,246,007 | 328 20 , 266 ,335 
SEU... 0 nnon0s 1,596,615 14,268 | 901, 295 19,748,038 1,205,463 | 20,953,501 
September. ....- 678 , 887 14,361 | 904,202 | 19,631,126 1,088,912 | 20,720,038 
Bs neiescdcons 348 , 088 19,500 899,689 | | 19,161,475 | 1,006,251 20,167,727 
November......- 1,270,214 5,497 911,028 19,218,415 | 1,294,493 | 20,512,908 
ER BERRIES eee ee Cee 510,927 206, 193 915,962 | | 19,128,245 | 1,196,255 | 20,324,499 
| | | | 
1961 
IEE a 6ndnncntscneccdneipesesemnensacace suncusuasues . 287 ,326 2,395 920, 696 | 26,507 | 18,688,575 978,442 | 19,667,017 
Disability insurance trust fund 
Genser, January 1957-January 1961 ?................ $3, 589,899 $126,716 $26,100 | $1,301,889 $101,734 | $2,164,131 | $84,960 | $2,249,001 
iscal year: | | 
8, SSS ee ee 926, 403 Ng eee oe 168 , 420 12,112 | 1,054,458 | 44,515 1,098,973 
1958-59 7....... 894,995 8g era 339,231 21,410 | 1,606,874 | 59,747 1,666,621 
ES SE a ee ee 987,079 47,641 26,100 528 , 304 31,922 | 2,100,862 66,352 2,167,214 
7 months ended: | | 
RE ee ee Ce ee } 419,966 3 = 170,006 2,581 1,316,678 44,901 1,361,578 
January 1960.........- 22,104 22,728 21,490 298, 677 30,677 | 1,746,032 57,467 1,803,499 
I lh eri ct aiclahcniapecoiamaitabGalleapieretbenniaien 444,222 SEGUE Dnviscschennd 355,935 34,985 | 2,164,131 84,960 2,249,091 
1960 | 
Ee a ee ee ae 43,973 | 250 1,746,032 | 1,803,499 
Se 42,942 | 250 1,787 , 282 | 1,885,420 
Es 47,386 250 1,871,496 | 1,931,160 
[eee 81,968 248 1,906,121 1,965,645 
ee IE 176,057 248 | 1,989,492 | 2,096, 194 
Dl) MiiieiisidnGidedanteesbeberadicbibaden 89,683 248 2,100,862 | 2,167,214 
a 29,952 266 | 2,090,461 | 59,772 2,150,234 
0 SE SS ee eee 146, 950 266 2,169,103 | 80,895 | 2,249,999 
DD th nctinedncaetiodunankshnmeowd 61,473 266 2,194,914 67 , 254 2,262, 168 
IS a ae 31,165 254 2,179,583 63, 804 2,243,387 
0 EET Se 116, 266 Al! 254 2,200,435 111,661 2,312,005 
I clases. beipesanene chalice iocimsis-iser-ts ies dhahib inch sacasobid cand eee 36,747 51,814 33,430 2,179,930 108 , 908 2,288,839 
1961 
I a es ae Le ee eee oe ED , 21,670 | eh 61,367 251 | 2,164,131 84,960 2,249,001 


| | | | 








' January 1937-June 1940, equals appropriations transferred (estimated net 

roceeds of taxes after deduction of estimated administrative expenses); 
July 1940-December 1950, equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable subse- 
quent adbusmmentsh. Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under 
voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated 
to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 
1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 for 
the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of esti- 
mated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual inter- 
fund transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, to 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement 
account, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and, beginning 1959, to the 
disability insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account. (2) On 
reimbursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 


4). 

* The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
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from the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account, beginning July 
1958, are indicated by negative figures, payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account, beginning June 1959, by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers 

‘ Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales 
of services. Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office build- 
ing construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability insurance 
trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement (plus 
interest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for the 
allocated cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Department 
is reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as incurred. 

’ Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of interest accrued on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

* Includes transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account, 
January 1937-December 1939 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U.S. Government, 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts andjErpenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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TaBLe 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Month! 


December 1948-January 1961, by type of benefit, and monthl 





y benefits awarded, January 1961 ! 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Mar. 1, 1961] 


y benefits in current-payment status at the end of se 


lected months, 

























































































| , ° 00 | 
Total | ee. Wife’s or husband's Child’s ¢ | Widow's —s 
Item | Old-age bility * or wid-| “ers | ent’s 
Total OASI? | pre | Total | OASI! | Dis | Total | OASI?| Drs | Ower's 
| | | 
Number 
In current-payment | 
status at end of— 
| | | | | 
evececses 320,928} 320,928 581, 265) 581, 265 aa, 210,253) 142,223 11,903 
ecccecece 508,350) 508,350 699,703} 699,703 Prortenreed 314,189} 169,438 14,579 
aceseeeas 737,859) 737,859 938,751} 938,751 454,563) 228,984 21,460 
ee 1,015,892/1,015,892 1,160,770) 1, 160,770 } 638,001) 271,536 25,057 
eescscces 1,433,507) 1,433,507 ---------~/1,340, 905 1,340,995) 913,069) 301,240 26,880 
268, 057/6, »677) 237 ,719/2,031,091/2,018,860 ae omen 1,606,028 18, 107 1,232, 583) 353,964) 30,065 
| Sen | 
468 ,155|7,566,323| 339,273 2,216,932 2,168,000 48 ,872|1,840, 090) 1, 760,080 80, 010)1,406,302) 376,552 . 
473, 801/7 603,838 343 , 283/2,226,421/2,176,817| 49.604 1,847,281 1,766,367) 80,914/1,418,147| 376,942 34,762 
496 , 469)7, 656,332) 357,134 2,241,077 2,188,236 52,841) 1,861,972)? 775,47: 86, 494'1,432,060' 378,348 ,886 
508, 457|7,702,270| 363,878 2,253, 653|2,199,026| 54,627 1,877, 229|1,787,277| 89,952|1,445.017 380,602) 35,069 
513,099 7,752,618) 365,558 2, 265 , 762/2, 210, 630 55,132 1,889,211 1,796 ,802| 92,409)1,457,644) 382,462 35,312 
521,550|7,812,999) 370,787|2,270,907|2;223'531| 56.376 1,903,451)1,809,064) 94,387/1,471,340| 387/858, 35/486 
535 , 639|7 875, 367) 380 ,069/ 2,294, 600)2, 236, 210 58,390)1,912,691/1,815,511| 97,180 1,484,927) 392,711 35,600 
545,293)7,921,218) 385, 628/2,305,010/2,245'319| 59.691 1,923, 378)1,823,404) 99,974/1,497,786| 395;553|  35°729 
555,068)/7,951,700} 390,884 2,314, 197/2, 253,110 61,087/1,931,730)1,828, 633 103,097|1,508,357) 392,969 35,876 
October ee cescccnce }14,576,805 14,010,762 566 ,043/7 982, 182) 398 ,065)2,320,478/2,258, 161 62,317/1,930, 584) 1,824 92: 105, 661|1,517,893' 391,633 35,970 
November - ....._. 14,730, 467, 14,090, 2990 640, 168|8,025,477| 433,555 2,336 ,351/2, 265,268 71,083 1,974,723! 1,839, 193 135, 530)1,530,558' 303,734 36,069 
December.....-..- |14,844, 589) 14,157,138) 687/451 8,061,469) 455,371/2,345,983/2, 260,384] — 76,599'2'000;451/1'844'970 155,481/1,543,843) 401/358) 367114 
me fs ce ae, oe | 
| | | | | 
en |14,939,751)14,213,585| 726,166 8,008, 682 475,322 2,353,519 2,272, 941| 80,578 2,017,162 1,846,896, 170,266 1,553,909| 405,034, 36,123 
| 
Awarded, January | | 
Wats cab ude gains | 195,023) 144,313) 50,710) 74,563 26,469; 29,307) 23,062) 6,245, 40,681/ 22,685] 17,996 17,561 6,158 284 
Monthly amount 
| it eae 
In current-payment | | | 
Status at end of— | | | 
December: | | | 
1948 $45,872.5) $45,872.5 : $4,307.3) .3) | $4,331.0] $2,958.6) $142.2 
| 126° 856 8. 1 SSaaee 11;994.9 :9| ---| 11,481.3| 5°800:8  534°9 
| 205, 179.0 if achat 19, 178.4| i -| 18,482.2} 8'272-7|  §87°0 
-0) 339,342.0 228, 271.8) ......... | 32,270.6) . | 29,525.7; 12,088.9) 1,188.6 
| 482, 592.9) 322, 536.8) ......... | 48,325.6) : 45,779.7| 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
677, 103.7|$20, 424.9 459, 201.1/$19, 515.7 71,230. 1| ° 63, 976.6) 17,886.5 1,588.3 
| | | | 
| | | | | | | 
January........... | 851,890.9| 817,429.6 34,461.3/552,068.6| 30,215.7| 84,759.5| 82,907.1| 1,762.4 -5| 2,483.2) 79,884.8| 21,639.2| 2 043.5 
February... 858 , 066. | 823,179.2 34, 887.5 556,006.3 30, 584.5 85, 251.1) 83,465.1) 1,786.0 -4) 2,517.0) 80,682.6| 21,717.9 2,053.0 
Mareh______ --| 866,981.5) 830,499.3) 36, 482.2'561/081.5| 31/882'8 85,944.7) 84,036.9] 1:907.8 .7| 2,691.6) 81,611.0) 21'861.0! 2'085.2 
, | Meson | 874, 287.8) 837, 032.8) 37, 255.0)565,321.8) 32,498.9 86,511.7| 84,544.8) 1,966.9) § -O| 2,789.3) 82,473.6| 22,054.6 2,082.0 
ee 881, 160.6 843, 667.9) 37, 492.7 569, 820.3) 32,648.0 87,059.0| 85,076.9| 1,982.1 5.7| 2,862.6) 83,312.3) 22.210.7 2,102.0 
RS ite 889,862.5) 851,791.2 38,071. 4/575, 294.5) 33,122.9 87,700.6) 85,675.8| 2,024.8 65.1) 2,923.7) 84,229.2/ 22 609.0 2,117.4 
July........ | 899, 122.9 860,049. 1| 39 073.8 581,150. 4) 33,969.8) 88,384.5) 86,287.7) 2,096.8 5-0} 3,007.2) 85,130.7) 22,996.32 2,128.0 
August._._.. -| 906, 194.5) 866,476.7) 39,717.8/585,475.5 34, 483.8 88,883.7| 86,741.8) 2,142.0 32.4} 3,092.0) 85,998.7| 23.219.2 2,139.1 
September... 910, 963.2) 870,614. 1) 40,349.1/588, 252.2) 34,971.0) 89,204.2) 87,106.3) 2,187.8 -6) 3,190.3) 86,719.1) 23,049.0] 2.151.8 
October._.._.. 915,056.5) 873,929.7 41,126.8 590,814.1! 35,626.1 89, 584.5) 87,356.3) 2,298.1) 8 -4| 3,272.5) 87,359.9] 23,000.2) 2'160.9 
November... 924,844.3) 879, 453.8] 45,390.5 504/075.9| 38°769.8| 90°152.1| 87,669.5) 2,482.6) | -O) 4,138.1) 88,188.7) 23,166.0} 2,171.8 
December__.......- | 936,320.6) 888,320.5| 48,000.2'596;849.1| 40/667.5| 90/502.6 87,867.0| 2,635.6 -2| 4,697.1) 89,053.6} 23,794.7| 2°177.9 
1961 
January........... | 943,254,1) 892,932.3) 50,321.7'600,273.7 42,442.5) 90,861.4) 88,105.2) 2,756.2 93,952.9) 88,829.7| 5,123.1] 89,712.5| 23,829.7| 2,181.5 
Awarded, January 
a RTOS 12,450.0, 9,327.6 3,122.5 5,907.0) 2,382.7; 1,141.2 931.3 209.9 1,551.0; 1,021.2 529.8 1,070.6 377.7 19.8 
‘ For an explanation of the treatmen 








t of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote lL 


* Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old 
Worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased work- 
ers. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are pay- 
able from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance 
(disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents 

*Monthly benefits to disable 


rts of the 
from the 
-age insurance (retired- 


d workers under age 65. For months before 
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November 1960, disability be 
50-64 


« Includes benefits payable 


children of disahled, 
before age 18. 


* To effect the benefit increases provided by the 19. 
operations affecting statistical ds 
awarded and monthly benefits ir 
for December 1958; figures on be 
of December 1958 are there 


November 1958 are shown 


in th 


to disabled persons aged 18 or over— 
deceased, 


nefits were limited to disabled workers aged 


dependent 
or retired workers— whose disability began 


58 amendments, certain 
ata on monthly benefits and lump sums 
1 Current-payment status were suspended 


nefits in current-payment status at the end 


fore not available, but corresponding data as of 


velr place. 
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Tasie 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by 


State, January 1961 ! 





























Initial claims 











Weeks of unemploy- | 


ment covered by 
continued claims 


| Compensated unemployment 

































































Average 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment * Total unemployment weekly 
State place- | “. insured 
ments | | unemploy- 
| al . ' a . | Average ment * 
| Total? | Women Total Women | Weeks we weekly Weeks Average 
| com- a « | Rumber of com- weekly 
| pensated = bene- pensated | payment | 
| ficiaries | 
a ee § 365,324) 2,380,841 713,954) 14,138,033 4,177,577 il, 975,443 $397 1600, 254 234) 2,721,692 10. 986, 266) $34.34 3,265,800 
om sceaticcheleiatealaidiaitees §, 258 30, 335 7,750 189, 683 42,233) 143, 630 "342,040 32,643 136,784 23.68} 43,955 
SRLS Me é 440 3,130 471 25, 768} 3,198) 24,215] 899,911) 5,503 23,278) 37.5 6,044 
a - 6,409 11,658 2,317] 59, 372) 11,436} 5 40,009 13,680 
Arkansas... on 4,138) 22,253 6,426 135,838] 77 ,043) 31,753 
Ee 27,946 215,559 60,985 1,361, 598 7 313,948 
OES EE 5,460 12,793 2,638 74,758) 14,260} 17.244 
Connecticut... 7,112 37,831 14,857 246, 847) 96, 294) 55,420 
Delaware........--.-.... 450 6,082 1,077 33, 439 5,400 8,188 
Disirict of Columbia... 3,383 7,044 1,319 35,121) 8,043 8368 
areas sinters atER 15,908} 40,570} 11,087 181,834] 55, :161| ; 40,554 
Georgia ..-.---------.---- 6,955 42,312 16,204 230,759} 101,172 172,435) 4,142,350) 53° 290 
OO 3,188 1,536 22,023} 10,865 20,244 609,115 
0 ERE ee 6,142 1,029 55,047} 8,600 45,130 1,601,879 
| 106,761) 30,228 708,495 204, 264 626,161; 21,500,836 
Indiana... me 80,086 20,004 376, 909 89,327 320,343; 9,918,207) 
Iowa..-.. oo 14,913 5,040 95,835) 21,343) 72,243 2,139,536) 
Kansas oo 14,015 2,568) 77 ,097) 16,682) 65,908 2,216,894) 
Kentucky -- a 29, 547 5,424) , 576 41,557) 142,131 4,119,870) 
Louisiana. . = 30,828 5,274 rf 28,668) 144,858, 4,314,602) 
Maine. -.-..... * 10,165 3,156 ; 33, 534 75,642) 1,700,268) 
Maryland- . -- om 34,461 8,542 j2¢ 229 336 7,066,108 2 
Massachusetts. .......... 14,679 76,134) 31,633 529 494) 215, 945| 470,767) 16,349,563 398, 384) 
I a nicanititsinceiamen 7,814 164,722 797 , 848 136,933 672,274 645,760) 
ES Ee ae 5, 262 34,531 236,019 44,581 190, 748 183,276) 
OE bdnécodoodon 5,922 21,458 J 17,229 29,447 76,878) 
ee 5,153 64, 468 3 286 ,463 77,955 178, 269 
a 1,608 10,164 30) 59,604 12,806 57,344 
ae 2, 986 7,965 97 46,700 11,367) 38'271| 
BUBER.. «.ccncccoscasceee 1,346 5,910 5 29, 830 8,278 8 29" 179! 
New Hampshire. 1,142 5, 808 975 44,871 18,911 970 ,686 32 518} 
New Jersey......- é 9, 268 32,311 593 , 890 ae 559,120) 17,814,374 494,090 
New Mexico... 2,601 1,001 38 , 287 4,977) 42,208 1,254,319 40,547 
a 60,091 126,610 1,782,137 709,291) 1,583,239) 56,129,691 1,441, 150} 400, "085 
| | 
8,391 39, 96. 289, 198 135,427 246 , 402 5,179,992 222, 465| 21.44 64,661 
1,387 50 35, 462 2, 485 24,916 72 ] 21,849) 29.36 8,312 
14,270 25,905 947,335) 176,146 832,656 7 ¢ 783, 162] 43.14 219,840 
6,844 4,631 118, 594| 31,16: 77,744 17,669 73,185) 27.13 27 593 
Gy 5. 5,160 5, 547 197,871) 38, 836} 160,218 36,413 147,703] 36.58 45,349 
Pennsylvania...........- 16,788 74,722 1,441, 081 406,759 1,237,118 281,163 1,096,172 5| 33.35 328,105 
Petes Ti00 +... ncccnccnce 5,708 3,342 3} 28, 661 49, 114 11,162 48,349) 13. 26 15,621 
meds lelend......ccacccue 1,777 8,221 44,055) 88, 2) 20,012 80, 123) 30.72) 22,631 
South Carolina- 3,969 11,138 46,831) "248 17,784 ‘ 25, 995 
South Dakota......--.-- 933 - 463 3,173 15": 266 4,964 
OE Ea 6,132 19,652 286, 889 97,074) 209, 505 66,481 
rier cn bieechohipebpaniets 31,439 60,049 14,613 353 , 290 86,091 291,049 79,299 
_ Saaenaas 2,357 8,334 2,17¢ 49,492 13,118 34,248 11,459 
Vermont. .-- wi 502 4,073 1,522 29,357 10,106 24,604 6,646 
Virgin Islands- J 192 0 4 ee Sean 
Virginia....... 3,730 25,520 8,18 111,378 35,191) 025 5s 3,017 
Washington --. - 4,361 46,952 10,913 322,713 82,246) 7,909 3.5 73.283 
West Virginia............ 1,681 23 , 904 4,100 188 , 526 27,161 148 ,080 fe 33, H5! q 24.22 44,023 
a 4,432 58,115 12,030 274,685 75,538 202,573 3,071 46,039 180, 886 39.33 63,714 
eee 803 3,856 585 21,431 3,612 18 , 232 747,181 4,144 17,371 41.55 4,784 








1 Excludes data for the Federal em 


program, r : 
? Excludes transitional claims. 


administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government, 


iployees’ unemployment compensation * Begining January 1961, under the Social Security Amendments of 1960, 


the Commonwealth unemployment insurance program became part of the 





Federal-State system. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
combined-wage plan. : 
5 Includes 54 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 


Source: Department of Labor, 
affiliated State agencies. 
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TaBLe 6.—Number of recipients of public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1960-January 1961 ' 


[All programs except general assistance include cases receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 





} 


| Metiest | Aid to dependent children Aid to the General assistance ¢ 
—_ | Old-age | assistance | aa | Aid to perms- — =. oe 
Year and month | assistance | for the the blind wal _~,, : 
aged ? Families Total * Children , disabled Cases Recipients 
} | 


| 





| Number of recipients 
1960 | : oe oo 























FL AD ES SEE REE PI 2,387,398 781,354 | 2,281,892 108,881 413,000 
0 ESSER Rk Ses FS Y | 2,378,154 785,212 2,294,899 108 , 643 423 000 
2,372,645 792,773 | 2,319,749 108 , 224 436,000 
| 2,365,399 796,340 | 3,027,918 | 2,332,109 107,785 | 410,000 
2,361,324 796,782 | 3,031,185 | 2,335,339 107,812 | 384,000 
2,358,539 | 794,396 | 3,023,311 108 107,978 366 , 000 
2,354,864 789,281 3,006, 209 683 107,876 353,000 
2,352,956 783,804 2,981,683 ,493 107 ,864 359,000 
2,350, 980 786,022 2,995,900 , 889 107,740 361 ,000 
2,350,123 7 2,526 107 ,672 7 | 365 , 000 
2,334,854 , 789 107 , 565 385,000 
2,332,067 ,458 107 , 557 431,000 
2,326,182 16,734 815,358 | 3,117,808 2,406, 290 107,183 374,367 476,000 
Percentage change from previous month 

en ee ee 
| +0.4 +-0.4 —0.2 +0.5 +3.4 
+.5 +.6 2 +.4 +2.4 
+1.1 +1.1 4 +.8 +3.0 
+5 5 -.4 +.6 ) 
+ 1 +- 1 + .6 —6.3 
—.3 -.2 +.2 +.6 4.6 
6 -.5 1 +.5 3.f 
8 8 +.5 1.5 
PES aS Ts om +.5 l +.5 +-.¢ 
=a « . + .6 -.1 +.8 1.1 
November . panko +.7 7 -.1 +.4 5) 
December... _- Hip sieaeceeoden +1.5 1.5 4 +11.9 

1961 

ee SE re ed —.3 +12.1 +1.1 +1.2 +1.2 3 +.1 10.7 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. . 

? Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960. 

+ Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were 
determining the amount of assistance. 

4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Tapie 7.—Amount of public assistance payments in the United States, by month, January 1960—January 1961! 


[All programs except general assistance include vendor payments for medical care} 


















Medical 





Aid to the 



























Aid to : 
whe als Old-age assistance hemteat Aid to permanently General 
Year and month Fotal * assistance for the | oeent the blind | and totally | assistance ‘ 
aged* | . disabled 
Amount of assistance 

1960 ! | ! | 1 
I Rn ee eae Se a ---| $312,714,000 | $150,407,898 |.............. $86,142,423 $7,872,816 $22,779,109 | $28,222,000 
I a eins 314,878,000 | 159,590,456 |..............] 86, 672,022 7,809,101 | 22,913,131 | 29,150,000 
320,03 160,883,233 | 88,197,753 7,834,322 | 23,374,357 | 30,578,000 
3] 161, 461,560 | 88,529,478 | 7,810,945 | 23,584,334} 28,319,000 
315 161,015,244 | 88,401, 160 7,819,592 | 23,699,643 | 25,787,000 
313 160,404, 464 | 88,002,514 7,865,814 | 23,932,592 | 24,709,000 
312,614,000 | 161,259,557 87,728, 164 | 7,852,139 | 24,138,385 | 23,556,000 
314,346,000 | 161,762,171 | 87,593, 605 7,879,502 | 24,268,000 | 24,488,000 
316,561,000 | 161,621,858 “| 8,805,831 | 7,914'113 | 24,543'299 24,776,000 
318,516,000 | 163,112,944 | | §9,426,978 | 7,858,274] 24,735,817 25,032,000 
November....- 321,770,000 | 160,729,459 $2,441,175 90,404,228 | 7,831,213 | 24,894,799 26,895,000 
III i icoadettiiclachactpiblivelsidinnashiestntisiel 4tbaiaedlinniatenaebeenekth-etaaiaal 329,745,000 | 161,257,151 | 2,922,261 | 92,603,395 7,870,219 | 25,288,855 30,820,000 

1961 | 
a ee 332,835,000 159,519,940 | 3,437,412 | 93,993,887 7,890,191 25 , 227 ,343 33,806,000 

| | 

Percentage change from previous month 
1960 | 
NS ne NS err ae Sees +0.7 +0. +0.5 | +1.2 +0.1 | +1.6 
ES ee ae : rend +.7 +. +.6 — 8 +.6 | +3.3 
+1.6 r. +1.8 | +.3 | +2.0 | +4.9 
—.5 +. +.4 —.3 | +.9 | —7.4 
—.9 —.3 —.1 +.1 | +.5 | —8.9 
a ay —15 +.6 | +10 | 4.2 
‘ —.2| +. —.3 —.2| +.9 | —4.7 
August....... SS ee re ee +.6 +.3 —.2)} +.3 +.5 | +4.0 
IN os ccicketéncamngenitanamenniitenewudanbtimmansdeennete +.7 -,. 1.4 +.4 +1.1 | +1.2 
SESE SE ‘ +.6 +.{ +.7 | —.7 +.8 +1.0 
November. ........--- Eee i +1.0 —1. +1.1 —.3 +.6 +7.4 
ae ee A anipwi hated +2.5 +.% +2.4 +.5 +1.6 +14.6 
1961 | | 

SN I oe Ree Teen ce Ee +.9 a3 3 +1.5 | +.3 | —.2 | +9.7 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


* Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 


data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 
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$100,677. 
« Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


+ Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960. Excludes money payments in Massachusetts not subject to Federal 
participation as follows: November, $83,897; December, $93,486; and January, 
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TaBLE 8.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 
program and State, January 1961 ! 



































































| } 
Aid to dependent | Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient) Ald to the blind and totally disabled 
] 
| | 
Vendor mae Vendor | Vendor | Vendor 
State Money | pay- |S ste’ Money | pay- | | Money | pay- | Money | pay- 
. All pay- ments pd ys All pay- ments All | pay- | ments | All | pay- | ments 
assist- ments for age assist- ments for assist- | ments for | assist- | ments for 
0 ance to recip- med- ance to recip- med- ance | to recip- med- | ance to recip- med- 
0 ents ical fents ical | fents | ical ents ical 
4 care care | | care | | care 
0 ‘Eee Gnainieed ememene —$_ | —_____ 
4 All States......- $30.15 | $28.29 $1.86 | $73.61 57 $6.56 | $67.39 | $55.41 $11.97 
0 i Alabama....-.....- 10.05 10.04 01 01} 37.04} 87.02 08 
0 : Rete ic 32.98 i] Se ee ee wa 2) (2) 
00 Arizona....- a 29.30 S06...) SEY aa... } (3) 2 (3) 
00 Arkansas. x 16.13 15.16 97 7.19 | 42.28 31.97 | 10.31 
00 California. ; 47.37 43.08 4.29 8.55 | 89.06 79.41 9.64 
Colorado..... on 34.45 33.57 88 7.57 | 70.28 | 67.98 | 2.30 
Connecticut. . aa 47.73 42.7 4.97 6.45 | 111.34 89.60 | 21.74 
100 Delaware........--- 22.73 22.73 |- 3.69 | 66.62 |_._..- 
— District of Columbia 33.7 33.66 07 | 03 | 71.63 3.40 
Florida. ............ 16.71 16.35 36 | 4.29 | 55.87 7.50 
| RSS) 23.46 ) OY |) eee } 51.67 
1.6 Re ccicidanneea 11.45 >> = 22.51 aid 
33 Hawaii... 35.13 31.44 3.69 2.68 72.97 9.08 
: Idaho....... 41.16 41.16 |... 3.31 | 68.33 5.94 
=. Illinois___- 39.83 36.01 3.82 4.14 | 60.41} 27.17 
ee Indiana... 28.11 24.67 3.45 15.99 | 2) 
=. Towa...... 39.77 36.79 2.98 8.23 | 86.81 34 
‘4.7 Kansas 36.74 33.06 3.68 10.09 | 71.49 15.75 
4:0 Kentucky 23.84 23.82 02 05 | 53.91 05 
: 3 Louisiana _. 23.35 23.20 15 1.83 52.27 3.14 
ir Maine... 27.41 26.00 1.41 6.00 58.58 10.00 
+s Maryland 30.00 27.99 2.01 2.31 64.56 44 
14.6 Massachusetts... ... 47.05 43.55 3.50 g 11.99 67.68 60.51 
Michigan ........... 36.78 35.65 1.13 81.87 | 74 | 9.13 79. 17.62 
Minnesota. .....-... 46. 87 40.11 6.77 107.93 | sl | 36.32 5. 80 4.94 
+9.7 Mississippt_ 9.35 ot 5 eae 38.43 | 38.43 |_. 34.7 
= Missouri - 23.01 22.77 "23! 65.00] 65.00 |... 2.02 35 
Montana........... 33.59 === i 74.26 71.83 | 2.44 72.87 48 
_— Nebraska...-------- 30.63 29.76 88 94.10 9.35 | 34.76 51.26 24.22 
dera’ Nevads.......------ 27.55 eS ee 99.19 93.26 | 5.93 : 
lary, New Hampshire... 42.04 37.88 4.16 87.79 | 73.25] 14.54] 99.97 | 32.53 
New Jersey 46.92 46.92 codae 86.00 | 85.21 | - 80 92.74 19.42 
New Mexico. ......- 33.18 30.08 3.11 62.41} 59.10] 3.31 72.69 13.37 
| | 
New Tet... icacsus 43.72 4 111.96 | 25.78 | 73.67 31.04 
North Carolina... 19.94 5 55.59 2.02 | 47.48 3.09 
North Dakota 39.81 73.97 | } =: 11.35 | .99 32.56 
| 30.53 75.11 | 8.81 | 61.64 10.13 
Oklahoma..... 33.62 103.34 | 18.03 76.83 17.88 
Oregon ........ 41.13 89.33 | 12.48 68.07 21.91 
Pennsylvania. 31.85 74.37 } 3.32 54.91 6.05 
Puerto Rico... 3.83 8.21 a 8.72 is 
Rhode Island 38.54 77.79 | 11.00 70.44 15.00 
South Carolina... ... 14.64 47.67 2.59 41.85 3.62 
South Dakota...... 31.31 60.04 | 64.57 ‘ 
TORNISNE. . « <cncces 18.80 18.40 .40 47.35 | 46.15 1.20 | 45.60 44.5 1.10 
; Eee eae 17.84 kt ae | 58.41 58.41 | = 54.35 $4.35 |....- 
Uteh...... aaa 37.98 34.97 3.01 | 87.34 | 61.07 26.27 91.29 60.01 31.28 
Vermont... ail 30.84 ) » oe | 63.07 56.38 6.69 | 64.09 55.81 8.28 
Virgin Islands. s 14.87 14.72 14 | (8) (3) (3) | 29.88 28.88 1.00 
Ls 24.18 23.44 74 | 57.93 | 51.50 6.43 60.14 50.75 9.39 
Washington......... 47.63 42.15 | 5.48 92.87 71.16 21.71 99.24 66.37 32.88 
West Virginia....... 24.66 | 23.15 1.51 42.85 38.87 3.98 42.25 37.74 4.51 
rr 45.49} 40.13 | 5.36 88.03 51.64 36.39 102.98 42.16 60.83 
WyCmitg........00e | 38.89] 36.15 | 2.75 89.19 66.12 23.07 83.82 67.83 16.00 
! ' 
' Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
for medical care, or both. Money payments may also include small amounts medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
for assistance in kind and vendor payments for other than medical care. 2 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
Figures in italics ——— payments made without Federal participation. § Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients 
Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 4 Less than 1 cent. 
URITY 
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TABLE 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, January 











































































1961 ! 
| | Aid to the 
State Old-age a. Pe... a Ald to permanently} General 
. assistance . pe the blind | and totally | assistance 
for the aged children 
} disabled 
| | 

Total $24, 633,569 $3,437,412 $5,787,460 | $703 ,652 $4,482, 202 
Alabama 174,688 | 877 | 15 239 
EA NR A AS a en a A ee ee ee | a peadnmmnienaiaie ®) 
Arkansas... 400,079 26,638 14,417 75,404 
California 2,144,065 1,236,300 116,278 108 ,930 
Colorado 908 ,925 26,761 2,166 12,997 
Conneeticut__- 222,343 133,754 1,940 48,031 
OR SIRES 2 Si a CE ee SR RD ER | ee. 
District of Columbia... 29,922 1,593 9,696 
aie RES I ae 466 , 137 30,480 10,792 73,186 
ee 9,578 35,771 212 9,016 
eae TTR DEEUEEE Dicdioccetionckicacaheehennes 517 6,781 
ITI hasan brosin Sta ase leet nessa tianaipnenabeimeedinmmetanentineimaaninaamenaionemtioaan 2,441,744 597,565 71,362 520, 167 «1,068,617 
ER RS EER ee Sr ON Oe EE a REE ee NE 0 | 146, 937 29,834 (*) 4370, 698 
A csteasdieiias | eee 106, 981 11,763 190 4 264,765 
Kansas_..... aaa 89, 804 5,954 66,270 82,449 
Kentucky Ss ; ea 1,479 12 | 
Louisiana 265 , 587 12,750 5,068 51,486 5,547 
ONE SS eS SE See  * ) aes 29,030 2,598 21,800 59,575 
Maryland__._. 2 SR ee 77 , 532 1,042 aa 
Massachusetts - 933 , 980 2,683 , 447 174,915 25,975 620, 849 149,273 
Michigan ..........-. 754,172 570,102 109, 828 16,193 89,083 322,262 
eS eee 1,940,449 242,425 37,919 12,060 243,228 
| aes 140, 960 nana 20,920 9,694 
SE 2,230 | 799 600 4 274,893 
NI i tinct ncginoadienenadpennaamenpemamnacngisnmienbiibeuisaieeneen | 381,105 28,117 49,197 427,570 
. a 15,528 ® 4149,128 
New Hampshire... 82,853 14,477 (5) 
New Jersey......... 682,033 142,315 | 294, 593 
New Mexico........ 117,560 34,260 17,694 
New York.........- 2,663 , 374 1,134,533 207 ,430 
North Carolina__._. 108 , 968 59,612 4 284,341 
North Dakota............... 236 , 433 37 ,057 422,903 
ae 1,083, 888 F 131, 489 41,331,729 
Oklahoma 1,592,514 44 | ‘ } 175,788 (8) 
Oregon -... Sa 45,190 | 106,058 85,762 
Pennsylvania __.- EO aS: } 304, 150 107 ,693 159,418 
Rhode Island YY ) as } 91,423 1,386 44,700 434,791 
South Carolina > | aaa 23,911 4,402 28,188 17,340 
South Dakota...- eee 6 i Te) SE eee TR SS apa we Al 4 116,260 
Tennessee ....... 2 f eee | 32,961 3,250 DEED lencave<seguuue 
Utab.... ai k | re aoe 39,879 5,175 79,132 2,915 
Vermont....... |) ae FA 763 fee 
Virgin Islands. | ee ee 131 | 104 216 
Virginia._...... tf ES | 29,197 7,922 61,405 416,656 
Washington____. 1,623,326 92,634 | 237,105 15,548 235,625 148 ,357 
West Virginia... 93, 287 81,385 118,829 4,007 | 33,132 416,285 
Wisconsin ...... " Be GY eee 188,310 | 34,137 230,115 213,415 
Wyoming............ LEE ES ES SE FA GS ATE: kf RE SES 7,689 | 1,361 8,543 41,311 











1 For the special types of public assistance figures im italies represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were 
not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds 
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and reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 
public assistance. 
5 Data not available. 
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TABLE 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, January 1961 ! 


{Includes vendor payments fcr medical care and cases receiving only 




































































such payments) 
> Percentage change from— 
ene 
2 ro December 1960 | January 1960 
State recip- in— in— 
fents Total Aver- 
amount age ‘ | l 
ame Amount — -s r | Amount 
Total*_| 2,326, 18218, 519, 940) $68.58 —0.3) —1.1) —2.6 +0.1 
, 98,7 794 rm 213, 029 §2.77 —.2) —.3 —.5 +9.0 
= 1, 408 91,384) 65.00 + .3} +.3} —3.2 —2.0 
Binns 14,091 861.889} 61.17 + .3) 4) +1.0) —.2 
 . 55, 967 2,951 511) 52.74 —.2} +2.0 +.9) +11.4 
Calif..... 253,720} 22,381,664) 88.21 —.3 —6.1} —1.6} —4.3 
Colo.3.-.] 51.732] 5,123,771] 99.04) +1.1 +.5] +.6) +.5 
14, 166 1,513,763) 106.86 —.8 —6.5} —3.8 —7.3 
1,224 61,649 50.37 —.4 —.7| —8.9 —6.9 
3,119 205 , 670 65.94 —.1 4) -.9 +2.4 
69,518} 3,951,209) 56.84) —.4 1.7 —.7 +2.1 
95, 858 4,522,131 47.18 —.3 —.4, —1.7 —1.9 
Guam... 87 2,745) 31.55) = (5) 5) (8) 5) 
Hawaii. . 1,470 100,77: 68.55 —.9 —.8 —.1 +10.5 
Idaho... 7,297 567,312) 77.75) +.6 +6.6 —.4 +15.7 
— 71,422 5,585,578 78.21 —.3 —.3] —5.3 +.7 
eee 26,662) 1,695,341) 63.59) —.7 —2.5) —5.7 —1.8 
Iowa..... 33,641] 2,926,804) 87.00 —.§ +4.7| —3.5 +14.2 
Kans.... 27,933 2,282,502 81.71 —.3 +.2 3.6 +.2 
|< 55,721 2,799,011 50.23 —.4 —.5) —1.7 +10.0 
— 125, 455 8,905, 166 70.98 —.1 —.2 +.7 +8.1 
Maine.... 11,630 771,098 66.30 —.4 —.4) —2.1 +1.8 
oman 9,529 598,851) 62.85 —.4 —.2) —.4 +3.5 
hntevenas 64,496 5,418,532 84.01 —.8 —6.2) —19.9 —32.7 
Mich..... 8,636} 4,624,252) 78.86) —.4 —.7| —6.6 —.7 
Minn.... 46,227 4,365,874 94.44 (*) +2.8| —2.7 +7.0 
| = 80,115 2,769,689 34.57 —.2 —.2 —.3 +15.6 
eee 114,122 6,963,504 61.02 —.3 +.2} —3.0 —.5 
Mont.... ,670 427 ,766 64.13 —.7} —.5} —5.4 —5.0 
Nebr.... 14,649 1,106,891 75.56 —.3} +.1) —4.2 +4.4 
= , 599 199,701 76.54 —.2 +.7] —1.0 +8.2 
>) am 4,800 408 ,398 85.08 —.6 +2.2| —2.7 +6.1 
> er 18,878 1,710,374 90.60 —.2 —.8 +.1 +2.8 
N. Mex... 11,024 771,361 69.97 1 —.1] +3.0 +7.0 
SS 80,507 8,987,445) 111.64 —.§ —2.44 —4.0 +1.1 
Cc 47,793] 2,126,512} 44.49] —.5 —.3} —2.9 +6.1 
7,139 639, 598 89.59 (4) +.2) —2.4 +2.8 
89,307 6,864, 967 76.87 +.2 +4.3) —1.0 -7.9 
88 ,690 7,514,217 84.72 —.1 —.3} —2.0 +.2 
16,615 1,373, 72 82.68 +.3 +3.6) —3.4 +3.1 
50,116) 3,435,564 68.55 —.1 +3.7 —.4 +.1 
38,554) 318,616 8.26 —.4) —.3}) —2.9 —2.2 
6,720 540,647 80.45 —.5 —1.4 1.5 +1.9 
31,574 1,285,882 40.73 —.3 —1.4 4.4 —1.5 
8,594 542 ,660 63.14 —.6 —.7 a —1.2 
54,295 2,324,834; 42.82 —.3 +.4 —2 6) —.2 
221,303) 11,682,050; 52.79 —.3} —.4 ry —.9 
7,662 593,551; 77.47 — .6) —1.2) —4 0} +11.8 
5,638 402,380) 71.37 (® +6.7) —1.8}) 421.5 
541) 14,582 26.95) —1.1) —1.3} -—2 3} +11.9 
14, 547) 771,533) 53.04 3} +4.2) -—2.7) +18.4 
7,8 4,357,794, 91.12} —.2 +1.9) —4.4 +.1 
18, 908) 735,004) 38.87} —.2 —.1) —5.0) —.1 
34,000; 2,889,343 84.98} —1.7 —7.8 5.6 + .9 
3, 195) 239,843) 75. 7 —.7 —2.1) —4.9 +.9 








' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

* Includes 3,760 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $340,161 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $14,552 from ge neral assistance 
funds were made to 39 recipients. 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 11.—Medical assistance for the aged: Recipients and 
payments for recipients, by State, January 1961 ! 





| 
| Payments for recipients 





. | Numberof | = 
State recipients Total 
| amount Average 

= —$$$$_$_| —_____ tntinetitsiahaniaae 

a " 16,734 | $3,437,412 $205.41 
Massachusetts - - - . nmanl 13,127 22,683,447 204.42 
Michigan --..- jada sneieeee 2,045 | 570, 102 278.78 
ET TE 49 9,844 s 
Ss nbechaainicdlinmenpnniy 460 | 92, 634 201.38 
West Virginia___. el Ee 1,053 81,385 77.29 


1 Figures in italics represent program under State plan not yet approved 
by the Social Security Administration. All data subject to revisior 
? Excludes $100,677 in money payments not subject t to Federal participa- 
tion. 

* Not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 
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TABLE 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to TaBLE 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 


recipients, by State, January 1961 ! Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 
1 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 1961 
such payments} (Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
. Se a such payments} 








Payments to 






























































; T 
Percentage change from— | 
recipients *e sit | ‘ae | Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
: ber of | December 1960 | January 1960 | Num- | | | 
State recip- in— in— State | ber of | December 1960) January 1960 
ients Total SS 4 eee Deas - | reeip- | in— | in— 
| amount | age | ’ | ients Total | Aver- | | 
| Num- | | Num- | } amoun age | 
| | Amount Amount | | | 
| ber ber | | Num- | | Num- 
a +2 Lcnioeewred ree Beds ae ber ee ber | Amount 
| | } | -— 
Total *_| 07,183 7,890,191) $73.61; —0.3) +0.3) —1.6 +0.2 | | | 
: |_* aehananl SRT ea RES Nea Saati: ah Ree Total-_| 374,367] $25,227,343) $67.39| +0.1) ~0.21 +6.3) +10.7 
Be cen 1,581 40.69) —1.1) —.7| —2.9) +4.7 SB EOF Bere Re pee 
Alaska. 104 73.28) +1.0) +1.5} (%) | 2) ee 12,029 445,570) 37.04) —.8} —.4) —2.5 +1.8 
os 856 72.21; +1.1 +.5} +2.9) +2.5 ) ee 7,316 309,328) 42.28) (2) +7.1) +3.3) +21.7 
Ark 2,005 58.38 —.5 +3.4 1.3 +9.4 Calif..... 11,294 1,005,840) 89.06) +4-3.4 —3.2) +42.7) +38.1 
Calif.2. 13,604 106. 54| 1 —1.4) —2.9 —4.4 Colo..... 5,662 397,898} 70.28) (2) —.9} +1.7 +5.2 
Colo. 286 80.93 —.7 —3.9} —1.0 +5.0 Conn.... 2,209 245, 957 111.34) —1.6 —13.8) —.1 —14.7 
Conn.... 301 88.41; —1.3 15.3 0 | —20.1 = 384 25,582) 66.62) +1.1 +2.9) +1.6 +2.1 
| 254 69.27} +1.2 =i =i9 —1.4 i ee 2,855 214,198 75.03) (3) —.6) +7.4 +7.9 
D. ¢ 215] 68.07} —2.3 —2.6 9.3) —10.1 . ee 9,752 618,059} 63.38) +.3) —1.7|) +10.1) +12.1 
heed 2,514) 61.82} —1.0 Ae we | oe eae 22,387] 1,156,761] 51.67} (2) —.1) +9.0) +48.7 
este 3,592 52.42; —.9 —.9} +1.44 +1.4 Guam... 57 1,283} 22.51) (*) (4) (4) (4) 
ms ! ’ | s) | ’ s) | (3 Hawaii... 993 81,479} 82.05) —1.7 —2.6| —5.7 +.8 
Hawaill_. 79 75.94 s) | ’ x) | (3) Idaho... 1,142 84,815) 74.27) +2.8 +2.8) +13.5) +417.3 
Idaho.... 156 72.28] + .6) +1) —8.2/ —6.9 =e 19,147 1,676,799) 87.58) +.5 +5.5) +6.0) +12.9 
tor | 2,956 86. 02 —.1 2.7| —2.8| +2.0 563 49,066) 87.15) +5.2) +13.2) (4) (4) 
eae 1'866 74.94 4 Pag es =i 4,207 367,041) 87.25) +.41 +1.3] +.51 +4.6 
lowa 1.429 98.39 1 1.1 +5) +12.0 7,791 420,422; 53.96) (%) +.3} —1.0) +20.9 
Kans... 590} a7 =.3 +1.0} —2.2) —1.4 16,412 909,298; 55.40) —.8 —1.5) +2.5 +5.6 
eae } 2,410 52.25 2 + —17.6 —1.0 2,180 149,498} 68.58) +.5 +.6) +5.8) +21.9 
Reece 2,774] 80.36) —.1 —.3} +2.6] +9.4 6, 284 408,459] 65.00) +.1 +.1} +4.3) +41 
Maine 433 63.81) —1.6 2.0) —2.5 —3.2 10,261 1,315,364) 128.19 —.8 —5.1) +1.6] +13.8 
see 451| 65.00 | 0] -—39 —.8 
| | | } | 5,056 488,776} 96.67 -.1 —2.4) +12.0 +6.1 
Mass....-| 2,167 263,897 121.78 2 4 +2.1 é 2,441 150,699 61.74) —.4 ® +5.0 +5.8 
Mich.____| 1,774| 145°231| 81.87) —1.2 a “a8 Miss....- 12,453 432,721] 34.75] —.4 —.3| +17.9] +35.7 
Minn....| 1,044 112,676) 107.93 —.2 —4.3 —2.9 , 15,485) 981,3 63.37} (2) +.6) ( +3.1 
Miss... 6.170 23 38431 —1.2 2's —2°9 Mont...- 1,257 92,196] 73.35) +.3| +1.3| —9.3 —7.0 
>a 5 024 326'560| 65.001 (4 ‘ 3] 31 Nebr...- 2,031 153,313] 75.49) +1.3| +2.4| +16.6] +23.4 
Mont....| 32 24,358 74.26 6 1.6 10.9 7.3 SS = 445) 44,455 99.97; +1.4 +4.9| +6.7) +13.5 
Nebr... 09 76129, 94.10) +.1 cs uth 419 Secs 7,327 679,529] 92.74, +.3| —1.1) 415.1] +14.7 
Nev..... | 177 17.557 19.19 ng =f 4 2.7 2 N. Mex..| 2,563 186,310} 72.69) +1.0 +5.6) +6.5) +18.8 
N. H... 245 91'508| 87.791 +1.2 43°31 47.91 +483 Y....| 36,548] 3,827,065] 104.71] (2) —2.2| —1.0 +.8 
_* 940 80,844] 86.00} —.9 —2.5 2 +2.2 | 
N. Mex 356 22 2] 62.41 1.1 9 7.3 —6§.3 19,292 975,688 50.57) +.5 +.7| +65.4 +13.4 
| P 1,138 105,329) 92.56) —1.4) —8.9) +.8 +.1 
_ = 423.094) 111.96 —.7 5 7 1.9 12,977 931,440) 71.78) —.3) —4.7| +14.6} +19.0 
ae ie 985.1271 55.59 3 1 8 9 +2.9 9,830 931,074) 94.7% +.6) +.4| +7.3 +9.3 
N. Dak 7,027| 73.97 a ry %) | 2 4,840 435,494) 89.98) +.9 +3.1) +1.9 +8.5 
Ohio.....| 264,747| 75.11 2 —3.1 3} +11.1 17,806) 1,085,461] 60.96 —'8| +5.9} +7.5) +7.5 
Okla..... 188.898} 103.34 5 . ae —11.2 22,346 194,891 8.72) +.1 +.1 —.5 +.4 
— os'183| 80:23 | «sel esl cal 2'980| 254.611] 85.44] +1.2) +1.2| +6.2| +10.4 
Pa? 1,327,016 74.37 = 42.6 1.6 +23 7,795 354,438) 45.47) —.4) —1.2| +1.4 +8.6 
wes 15.500 8.2] 1 <r 3 43 1,132) 73,088} 64 “ 0 | (®) +.1 +3.5 
SS ee 9,802 77.7 —3.8 2} +4.1 +9.2 : 
a so'ose| are] sl a} 410.0 9,908} 451,823] 45.60] +.8) +.8) +154) 415.3 
8. Dak 10,02 60.04 6 4 +31 +2.5 6,932 376,787 54 35) +.2 +.1) +18.3) +18.8 
2,530! 230, 957 91.29) +1.8) +10.6) +10.6 +34.8 
Tenn... 2,708 128 224 47.35 - —4.2 —%. 848) 54,347); 64.09) +.2) +2.0) —1.9 +4.0 
Tex 6.371 72.115 58.41 4. 2 +.9 04 3, 108) 29.88 —1.0] —1.1) —6.3} +10.7 
Utah 197 17, 206 87 1 5 16.1 6,542 393,429) 60.14; —.2 +3.3;) +6.8) +30.8 
> = 114 7,190} 63.07 3.4 4.2 13.61 —10.1 7,167) 711,281; 99.24) +.7 +4.4) +9.0) +10.5 
v1 17 97 : i : y | @ 7,352 310,629} 42.25] —.3 +.9| +1.5)  +3.2 
Va 1,232 71,37 57.93 —1.2 a 3 +9.2 3,783 389,591; 102.98) +.4/ seal +58.3) +58.9 
Wash... 71¢ 66. 92.87, —1.1 er eee —2.8 534| 44,762) 83.82) +2.3 +6.1) +.6| +17.4 
W. Va.. 1,007 43 42.85} +.7| +3.9| —2.2| +41.8 | | 
_ — 938 82 88.03) —1.8 +.3) —5.0 +1.1 : 
Wyo__. 59 89.19 a 3 3 (a 1 For definition of terms see the Bullelin, October 1957, p. 18. All dats 
subject to revision. 
sic eeeinaeamenmaaaae a ee 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
1 For definitic “rms see the Bulletin. October 1957. p - * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
es. — lg -_ . wae, Oe oom, SAE ome * Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 
* Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $40,233 to 325 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $51,107 to 783 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $798,033 to 11,448 
recipients 


* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 
Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 14.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1961 ! 


{Includes vendor pay ments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 



































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
} | 
| Number | } | } Average per— December 1960 in— January 1960 in— 
State } , a _- } _ oe 
| families | ot: ] 
| Total® Children | mount | Number | Number 
} } } | Family | Recipient of Amount of Amount 
| | recipients recipients 
¢ } } } | 
yen eee rae ee 815,358 | 3,117,808 | 2,406,290 $93,993,887 | $115.28 $30.15 +1.2 +1.5 +5.2 +9.1 
Alabama. 20,986 | 849,771 | 40.49 10.05 . +.7 1.8 +10.5 
Alaska__. | 133,202 | 111.09 32.98 +.5 +.9 —2.6 —1.8 
Arizona. } 956,323 | 117.93 29.30 +1.7 +1.5 +-16.2 +14.4 
Arkansas } 442,060 | 61.59 16.13 +3.6 +6.1 2.2 +4.0 
California......... piieisiebatiumiae 31 | 13,654,176 | 169.17 47.37 +1.7 +2.5 +12.3 +16.9 
Colorado... > ,770 | 1,043,062 | 133.81 34.45 +1.8 +2.2 10.6 +14.9 
Connecticut. e | 26,901 20,163 | 1,284,111 164.17 73 +.9 | —3.1 9.7 +8.6 
Delaware. -... - | 6,829 5,319 | 155,237 | 87.36 3 +2.3 +2.3 +8.2 +6.3 
District of Colum 22,821 18,090 769,792 | 151.59 33.73 $1.5 +1.3 23.7 +24.6 
| a B | 84,817 67,203 | 1,417,376 | 60.76 16.71 — 6 1.9 3.0 | 11.8 
Georgia | 59,279 45,899 | 1,390,880 | 87.34 23.46 +.9 +.5 2.4 +1.4 
SE es ee 23 | 705 590 8,075 65.65 11.45 +3.1 —7.3 36.4 +22.2 
Hawaii. ‘ 9,698 7,703 | 340,678 | 137.54 35.13 +1.7 +1.2 2 4.6 
Idaho-.- 8,605 6,375 | 354,218 | 154.55 1.16 +1.2 +1.1 15.1 | 16.7 
Illinois. 156,318 121, 504 , 226,084 | 168.16 39.83 +1.4 | +1.6 +8.0 +9.7 
Indiana 2,65 32,324 | 1,199,020 104.12 28.11 +.4 | —3.0 2 +3.2 
Iowa... 27 064 1,425,610 | 147.69 39.77 +2.1 +2.6 11.1 +22.0 
Kansas 19, 264 896,728 140.93 36.74 +1.3 +2.0 6 +7.5 
ae OR 0) 637 73, 96 55 1,763,532 | 85.45 23.84 +.4 3 6 18.7 
Louisiana. nas 21,099 | 2,004,941 95.03 23.35 +1.2 3 14.0 8.4 
Maine....._- 7 et 5,806 | } 97.12 27.41 -.3 4 1.0 
| ee ba 9,116 126.95 30.00 +-3.1 +3.5 1.2 3.6 
ee 49, 937 159.14 47 +.4} —2.7 4.3 3.6 
Michigan.-_... 97 ,007 131.93 78 1.0 1.1 +4.2 2 
alienate 35,824 62.08 46.87 8 +1.7 7.2 +13.3 
. 78,017 36.35 ' U 2 +4 8.7 
Se ES Si Ss 99,490 88.01 23.01 1.1 3 4.5 
Montana... 7,191 125.36 33.59 +1.1 +1.9 +1 
i Nebraska .. 11,677 118.4 30. 63 +2.0 +9.7 12.7 
& Nevada ~ ° 4,342 94.92 27.55 +3.0 +19.3 21.2 
New Hampshire. 4,096 164.15 12.04 +2.2 +4.3 +5.4 
New Jersey... ae Shoe 58, 604 166.14 46.92 +2.0 35.9 +42.1 
New Mexico......... 30,344 130.21 33.18 +.9 8 117.7 
New York........- soo ne eee 279, 866 174.73 43.72 +1.8 +6.8 2 
io To "a 109,005 79.2 19.94 +1.7 +4.7 6.1 
Nort Deleta.......<cecccceacas 7,047 149. 39.81 5 +2 0 
eS 111,702 22.1 30.53 +1. 4. 
) Oklahom 4 66,343 120.22 33.62 +1.1 7.¢ 
3 | OS Sees 23,734 149.08 41.13 5.1 18 
5 Pennsylvania. ....... 210,848 125.82 31.85 +2.9 10 
5 Puerto Rico__.. 223, 862 14.79 3.83 4 7 
4 Rhode Island_.._. 17,414 142.28 38.54 2.7 rs +1 
4 South Carolina 36,988 58.43 14.64 7 1.2 2 
6 South Dakota............ a 11,068 108.39 1.31 +.3 3 2.9 
5 Ci ERC 81,802 19. 98 at +-.7 1.1 l 5 
3 yi Ree. 78,471 74.2 84 ' l 11 7.0 
8 J aera 13, 269 138.74 a8 +1.3 2.2 7 8.0 
rr Vermont = : 4,485 109.69 84 +.7 ri.2 +9.0 
0 Virgin Islands__.__- _ 907 50. 50 4.87 7.5 2.4 24.9 
*? J. epee . 97.68 24 8 4.6 23.8 
“3 Washington 164.23 4 1.9 +2.7 1 ‘ 
5 West Virgi 96. 3f 24 5 1.€ 2 2 
7) 167.83 45.4 4 { 
.90Crti‘(<i+é«‘é@w‘’(SRS”COCOC#C#C‘OSWYYVCOMMINNY’... - --.-.-.------------ 2,139 LOS , 905 141.99 5.89 1.5 2.0 - 5.9 
ie — . 2 
— ' For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult we ed 
ts ject to revision. letermini the ar int of assistance. 
* Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in + Decrease of less that percent. 
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TaBLeE 15.—General assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1961 ! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
























































































Number of— Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| . i 
State Average per— | December 1960 in— January 1960 in— 
Cases | Recipients | , Total a : 
Case Recipient por oot Amount pot Amount 

Woete) 2... .... 476,000 1,432,000 |$33,806,000 $70.96 $23.61 +15.4 +9.7 +23.2 +19.8 
i Raha ae =~ “4 gs 221 12.99 12.46 @ 3 —16.2 +7.9 
Alaska- j esticahe ‘ 253 617 17,186 | 67.93 27.85 —3.0 —5.7 +.5 +11.7 
ee ot _ 3, R2e 7,433 | 48.76 25.10 +5.7 +3.1 +14.0 +22.4 
Ark... § 6 14.16 3.38 +10.9 +3.6 +13.7 —1.0 
Calif 117,220 2,553,536 56.27 21.78 +20.7 +4.3 +35.9 +22.4 
Colo.- 10,218 128,153 | 51.59 12.54 +25.8 +21.2 +21.3 +24.2 
Conn 418,139 432,841 76.66 23.586 +12.8 +14.6 +14.7 +13.1 
Del 5,528 132,703 65.86 24.01 +17.5 +16.4 | +17.1 +8.9 
D.C... 1,665 112,903 74.18 67.81 +3.7 +3.9 | +3.9 +6.3 
Fla.® 322,000 j....... Se Rie cla, SR a A Ee o] i SEARS. 4G 
Ga 7,08 68,742 | 26.57 9.70 —5.2 —18.0 +29.6 +32.3 
Guam 2 35 @ 3 3 3 3) 3 
Hawaii 1,990 78,947 | 77.02 +5.3 +2.1 
a 4 156 , 232 5,222,496 98.56 +11.¢ +6, 1 
Ind.*_.. eid 89,197 | 1,132,056 | 43.03 +27.6 +35.8 \ 
lowa 13,444 40.42 +19.2 +14.9 } 
Kar 10,911 69.39 +18.6 +15.5 
Ky . 9,617 32.63 +38.58 +12.5 { 
La ), 128 50.61 + +.4 i 
Maine 9, 925 45.91 +10.8 +3.1 
Md 6,969 67.71 +22.7 +17.1 
ae 21 333 71.10 +3.1 +1.2 5 

t 

Mich . 39, 41 151,015 3,666,450 93.01 +16.0 +5.1 ' 
Min 11,24 36 925,423 82.33 +18.7 +17.5 
Miss 1,051 85 14.54 +11.0 +.4 ] 
Mo 9,095 16, 734 56.82 +9. ( +8 
Mont 2,129 98,158 46.11 +27.9 +23.2 
Nebr 1,459 72,171 49.47 +13.2 +2.2 
Nev 372 15,284 41.09 +7 —1.7 
N.H . 1,234 70,397 57.05 +20.0 +6.5 
N.J.° 11,691 1,267,448 | 108.41 +22 +16.8 
N. Mex 809 32,699 | 40.42 $1.7 4.8 P 
N.Y M 41,462 4,177,361 | 100.75 +13.6 +12.7 t 
N.( ” 3,018 76,389 25.31 +24.2 +16.1 
N. Dak 807 52,162 64.64 +28.5 +49.9 
Ohio 46,998 3,670,360 7 +14.7 
Okla 8,952 118,986 | = +10.4 
Oreg 5,465 315,517 | s +2.1 
Pa.... 49,934 121,659 | 3,871,427 | 2 +11.9 
P.R 1,692 1,692 12,136 2 +20.4 
RI 3,437 9,129 237 ,865 | 0 +3.0 
8.C.. 1,878 3,462 55,965 3 +5.4 
8. Dak 428 1,534 15,132 6 +50.3 , 
Tenn. 2 588 9,03 48,438 1 +15.4 
Tex.* AS SEES Tt Wa) Re co 
Utah 172,542 | 74.12 28.27 +13.4 +10.1 
TERS Ra oe |) eee & sieias svtaelieeisladinieadaianie seinen 
V.1 ‘ 3,043 26.69 24.94 +6.1 +4.2 
Va ae 96,889 | 42.27 14.99 +22.7 +19.1 
Wash 1,183,763 78.5 31.45 +10.7 +5.2 
W. Va “ 80,385 30.35 15.21 +11.9 +4.7 
wi 914,327 86.44 26.12 +21.5 +18.2 
Wyo 49,292 72.06 18.45 +16.2 +10.5 

‘ For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 
ject to revision. * About 7 percent of this total is estimated. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because totals 5 Partly estimated. 
exclude for Indiana and New Jersey estimated numbers of cases and persons 6 Includes unknown numbers of cases and persons receiving only medical 


receiving only medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial 


ind payments for 


such services; recipient count also includes an estimate for States not report- 


ing such data. Excludes Idaho; data not available 


+ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 r 


4s 


cipients 


; per- 


care, hospitalization, and/or buria 


7 Includes an unknown number of ¢ 


care. 


8 Estimated on basis of reports from s 


1, and total payments for such services 


uses and persons receiving only medical 


mple of local jurisdictions. 
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*Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance beneficiaries or parent's benefit 
receiving monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual ? Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
@ata represent average monthly number. Public assistance : assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated 
menthly number of recipients under all State programs: annual * Receiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payable to young 
data, average monthly number. Unemployment insurance: aver wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child's benefit 
age weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under all payable to children under age 18. 
State Jaws; annual data, average weekly number for the year. ‘Disabled workers aged 50-64 or disabled dependent children 
Receiving old-age, wife's or husband's, widow's or widower's, aged 18 or over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers 
NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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